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BY T. 8, ARTHUR, 
' “There, there! Don’t preach to me!” The?stray from them, evil spirits have power to 
young man who said this, put up his hand iter obstructions, to dig pit-falls, and to lay 
if parrying a blow. “I hate this sermonis- 5 snares. I am not using a mere figure of 
ing.” speech, my son, but declaring a solemn truth." 
A sigh and a long silence. The youngman$ Edward stood still, but did not reply. 
walked about restlessly, while a sad-faced wo-2 ‘Let me say just one thing more, my son,” 
man, with clasped hands and grieving lips, sat$ added his mother, ‘and I want you to take 
motionless, like one stunned by a blow. the thought with you and dwell upon it. The 
“Mother!” The woman did not stir, norSsatisfaction of mind gained by resisting and 
look up. overcoming is always greater than what is 
“You press me too hard. I can’t bear it)gained by yielding, in temptation. And we 
just now.” are tempted by evil spirits, who hate us and 
“The eye which cannot bear light, must be seek to destroy in us all good, so that we may 
in a very inflamed condition, Edward.” The$ become like unto themselves, whenever we 
voice was gentle, but full of grief. “Without ) seek to gain an advantage for ourselves at the 
light, a man gropes blindly. Danger and de- } expense of others, or when impure desires or 
struction are in his way. If he have a true? wicked passions clamor for indulgence. In 
friend, will not that friend seek to guide hisSyielding, we curse ourselves; in resisting effec- 
steps? Nay, even though he strike at him in¢ tually, we secure peace and safety.” 
his wilfulness and passion?” Rising, as she finished the last sentence, his 
“ Your imagination is at fault, mother. You mother left the room. The irritation felt by 
conjure up frightful images, and are terrified ? Edward, when she began talking to him, had 
at them. I am not walking blindly. But,Sentirely passed away, and he was in a more 
suppose I am, and should stumble and fall; subdued and rational state of mind. The truth 
the hurt will be mine alone.” ¢ just declared, that a higher and purer pleasure 
“Yours alone! Oh, Edward—my son!” is always gained by overcoming in temptation 
The eyes turned upon him were so full of we faery in yielding, struck his mind very forcibly, 
der anguish, that he gazed into them with half? and dwelt in his thoughts. 
wondering awe. There gleamed upon him at$ “Pleasure, or satisfaction of mind, is the 
the instant a new revelation ; and he perceived 0 end we all have in view.” So Edward Wil- 
something of the quality of a mother’s love. 2mot thought with himself, for he was not then 
“But I shall neither stumble nor fall,” heScapable of thinking higher; “and we call men 
made answer, in an altered tone, and with a2fools who do what is sure to disappoint the 
gentler manner. heart's desire. Good at the expense of others, 
“If we walk in the paths of honor and use- and the indulgence of bad passions—these the 
fulness, God will keep our feet; but, if we Christian moralist condemns, and tells us they 
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will surely bring sorrow and pain. And, ° first time saw a curve of the lip, and a covert 
maybe he is right. Nay—doubtless is right.” < outlook from the eyes, that affected him an- 
The young man had stood where his mother pleasantly. Jmst what they meant was not 

left him, as he thus mused with himself. Now‘ revealed; but he felt that they did not mean 

he started forward, and with considerable ex- < good. 

citement of manner, exclaimed— 5 “Temperaments differ,” Edward replied, 
“What fools we are! We see theright, and ¢ with some reserve of manner. 

while apprpving, rush madly into the wrong. "§ “A good digestion is everything, my young 
A servant opened the door, and said— friend. Avoid excesses in eating and drinking, 
“Mr. Freeman has called to see you.” cand take plenty of exercise in the open air, 
“Very well. I'll be down in a enna: Sank you may go through life, if you will, as 

As the servant withdrew, Wilmot clinched his ¢ blithe as a lark.” 

hands violently. His face darkened, as heS “Tf I had ag few wants as the lark, and 

muttered in an underténe, bitterly, ‘‘ Any one ¢ could supply them as easily, your prescription 

but him just now! Has the devil sent him?” Sfor good spirits would be admirable, Mr. Free- 

After a pause, he added, taking a deep breath—< man.’ 
“I believe so, verily. Of one thing I may ¢ “You learn slowly, Edward,” said his 

at least be certain, no good angel prompted‘ tempter. “ Let me repeat a lesson given you 


his visit just at this time.” ¢ before. Always keep the means ahead of the 
A polished, soft spoken, insinuating personS wants. Work diligently aiter the supplies, 
was Mr. Freeman, with the gentle purr of acand having secured these, want becomes a 


cat. He was always the disinterested friend ; ¢ blessing instead of a curse. There is often 
never the seeker of favors or benefits. Had ¢ quite as much pleasure in gaining as in spend- 
male himself rich without the life-wearing toil$ ing—nay, more sometimes. Let things be 
of the merchant and manufacturer, or theSdone in their right order—first gather, and 
brain-exhausting work of professional life. ¢ then dispense. It is the too great eagerness 
Shrewd, keen, wide awake and unscrupulous, ‘ to dispense that creates so muc h trouble.” 
he knew just when and where to put in his ¢ “ As to the gathering process,” said Edward 
hand and reap the harvests that other men ¢ Wilmot, “it is all very well if you have any- 
planted. He knew just how to make men work c thing to gather.” 
for him, when they imagined that they were ¢ ‘“There are harvest fields all around us, and 
working for themselves. Always managed to‘ $ grain bending to the sickle,” remarked the 
get the chestnuts, but never the burnt paws. cother. “He that wills, may go in and reap.” 
To young Wilmot he had taken quite a fancy.$ ‘‘ What other men have planted.” Edward 
There were qualities in him that might be “looked steadily at his companion. 
used to advantage. He had studied him care- ° “If those who sow fail to reap, shall the 
fully, and had drawn him just a little aside ¢ grain fall and be lost?” said Freeman. ‘“ Most 
ito a dangerous way, noting all the while;men plant well, and till their ground dili- 
how he regarded his steps, and how his moral‘ gently, but neglect the harvest. Either they 
sense was touched. “After my own heart!’’< know not the signs of ripening, or are away 
This sentence gave his estimate of Edward‘at gathering time clearing new fields. And 
Wilmot. é thus it is always coming true, that one man 
“Ah, my friend! How are you to-day?" sows and another reaps. What matters it to 
With a cheery voice, and a grasp of the hand, him that planteth who gathers the corn, if it 
he met the young man, who. had wished him ¢ go not to his garners? It might as well be in 


anywhere else but there. Smine or in yours. If we work for the in- 
“Feeling rather dull,” was Edward's con- S cathéritig of harvests, shall we not have our 
strained answer. S reward ? If I can bring down the game that 


Freeman smiled his sunniest smile. He had ¢has escaped another's gun, shall it not be mine 
faith in his countenance, and believed that no?in right and honor? Verily, I cannot see it 
eyes were keen enough to look through any ¢ differently. But come, my horses are ready 
veil he might draw over it—and he had special 2by this time. A drive into the country, and 
faith in his smile. So he covered his face with $ the medicine of change, will give a healthier 
sunshine. ¢ tone to your spirits.” 

“JT don’t know what men mean by the § They went out together and rode for a 
blues,” he said, in his most charming way.¢couple of hours; then returned, going to the 
Edward looked at him closely, and for thecoffice of Mr. Freeman. During the ride, 
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grand scheme for money-making, slightly full of ripe fruit that must all come down. 
hinted at before, was fully developed by Free- Shake the tree and get the advantage upon 
man. In carrying it on successfully, it would 3 which you have fallen. Don’t leave it for the 
be necessary for him to remain out of sight. ?next man travelling this way.” 

Funds were needed to a considerable amount—$ Edward Wilmot felt that his tempter was 
these he would supply. The scheme proposed ? gaining power over him. The pecuniary ben- 
was nothing less than driving an overburdened ) efit, ifall that was proposed could be carried 
and embarrassed merchant, who had unwisely 3 out, would be large, and his thought was be- 
invested heavily in a mining company, into? ginning to rest in the advantages he would en- 
selling cut his interest at a ruinous loss, which ? joy as the possessor of a handsome sum of 
was to be their gain—for the interest was? money. 

prospectively valuable. Freeman, who was) Another step was taken by Freeman in lay- 
personally well acquainted with the merchant, ; ing out the ground of action; but it was a step 
had, in an hour of friendly conference with)just too far. Edward’s cheeks reddened and 
him, learned all about his pecuniary troubles, } his eyes flashed. His conversation with his 


. consequent upon this mining interest, which 2? mother had been too recent, and her language 


he was anxious to hold. If forced to a sacri-‘ too impressive. He had not forgotten the sen- 
fice, it would be his ruin; for he was carrying ? tence—* Whenever we are tempted to gain an 
large loans, which he would not ultimately be? advantage for ourselves at the expense of 
able to take up if his mining investments‘ others; in yielding we curse ourselves—in re- 
were lost. Such was the condition of the)sisting effectually, we secure peace and safety.” 
company in which he held these large invest-$ ‘No, sir!” he exclaimed, rising to his feet. 
ments, that its stock had no market value. If?‘ Money acquired in that way will never give 
forced to realize upon them, he would not be) me any true satisfaction. I will have nothing 
able to get ten per cent. of what they cost? to do with it!” 
him. To crowd this man into a difficult place, $ “Oh, very well; just as you please.” Ed- 
and compel him to give up this interest, Q ward could not have felt the man’s sphere of 
was the scheme proposed by Freeman, and? repulsion more strongly if he had pushed him 
young Wilmot was to be his instrument in$away with his hands. He now understood bet- 
doing the mean and dishonest work. ¢ter the meaning of the curve on his lip, and 
Very adroitly did Freeman keep out of view $ the covert outlook from his eyes. They were 
the worst features of the case. He represented (selfish and malignant. And yet, the face re- 
the merchant's affairs as drifting by steadily ) mained placid and the smile did not fade out. 
moving currents towards a crisis that was in-¢ “Just as you please,” he added. “It was 
evitable. ‘‘ When the wreck comes, as come it 2 your advantage I had in view, not my own. 
must, we will be on hand, that is all. The§‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
gains of salvage are as honorable as the gains { taken at the flood—’ you know the rest. A 
of a lawyer or a doctor.” Sey soo is within reach, and you have only 
So he talked speciously. But Edward still¢to put forth your hand and take it. Such an- 
saw the peculiar curve of lip and covert out- § other opportunity may not occur within your 
look from the eyes which had affected him so§ lifetime ; nay, will not, for the blind goddess, 
unpleasantly, and stood on guard, scanning all 2 as she is called, sees well enough to avoid those 
that Freeman, said with a suspicious scrutiny $ who have once spurned her favors.” 
that surprised himself. 2 The young man’s good purpose wavered a 
From general propositions the next thing>little. His perceptions were not so clear asa 
was to consider particular actions as stepping- 3 moment before. ‘Am I not a weak fool,” he 
stones to results. Freeman saw that the young ? said to himself, “ tospurn this great advantage? 
man’s mind was keenly on the alert. If, thought 3 Why should I be so very scrupulous? Why 
Edward, as his companion developed his?should I be so tender about other men’s af- 
scheme, the ship be drifting in steadily moving ) fairs? Let other men take care of themselves. 
currents, why should this and that be done to} If I don’t take hold with Freeman in this en- 
hasten the catastrophe regarded as inevitable?) terprise somebody else will. This merchant 
“ Would that be right?” he asked, as a cer-$ must go to the wall inevitably. Nothing, in 
tain thing was mentioned. my view, can save him. Somebody will gain 
“If that is not done, we had as well give up) through his loss—why not I?” 
the whole scheme,” replied Freeman, with § “ You will have nothing to do with it,” said 
smooth insinuation. ‘ You have come toa tree Q the tempter, breaking in upon Edward’s doubt- 
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ing revery. He had been reading his face, and? for he understood his extremity and what he 
knew what was passin in his mind. ¢ must be suffering. 

“TI cannot see the way clear. It lies tooS ‘Shall I throw myself upon him and bear 
much in shadow, and is very crooked. I must?him down?” he asked, with bitter scorn for 
have a little more time to think,” returned the’ the purpose so lately entertained. ‘God for- 
youn man. ¢bid!” his lips responded. He spoke aloud 

“Oh, very well. Think it all over. But re-$ under the impulse of feeling. 
member one thin~, you must not betray a syl-¢ It is said, “That man’s extremity is the 
lable of what I have communicated. A breath?devil’s opportunity.” With equal force it 
of it, and I am your enemy for life. I am aSmay be said, that man’s extremity is God's 
warm friend, but a bitter enemy.” copportunity. There are crises, into which 

Freeman revealed in his countenance more’ men come by temptations, that test the moral 
than he intended. Edward shuddered at the: strength, and give, we might almost say, the 
revelation. A malignant fiend seemed looking> turning point of destiny—when evil, with its 
out at him through the eyes of his companion.‘ strong enticements, come in like a flood, 

“ A false friend is more dangerous than an; threatening to overwhelm the soul. But, 
open enemy,” said Edward, uttering the sen-‘ always, there are attendant good influences, 
timent that came to his lips. He was brave of? just as potent to sustain as the opposite in- 
spirit, and could not brook the semblance of® fluences are to destroy. God never leaves a 


intimidation. ¢human soul without succor. His hand is 
“TI have warned you; so beware!” Calm and >always outstretched, and he who will may 
cold fell this answer. grasp it and be saved. All hell cannot turn a 


“A false friend might betray me; but when; man into evil ways—cannot exercise the 
I know my enemy I am not afraid,” replied’ smallest control over him, except through his 
Edward, in stern defiance. ‘‘ Of one thing you~ free consent. 
may be certain—whatever seems to me right» In the case of Edward Wilmot, the mother’s 
that I will do. In the line of warning two: warning counsels, almost rejected when given, 
can have a word as well as one; so I willdrop» yet striking down to conviction, came just at 
a sentence for your consideration. This cun-‘ the right time—not through human foresight, 
ningly devised scheme for knocking down and. ; but divine prevision. She had not ventured 
robbing a weak and almost helpless man must‘ to talk with her son for many weeks before. 
be abandoned. I will not stand by and see it’ Now she was so strongly impelled to do s0, 
done. One step in the direction you purpose’ that she could not keep silence; and what she 
going, and I will put him on his guard. Good-¢ had said gave just the strength without which 
day, sir.” ‘he could not have passed the ordeal of tempta- 

The feelings of Edward Wilmot, as he gained ‘ tion unharmed. We who believe in a Provi- 
the street and walked rapidly homeward, were? dence, whose care for man is expressed in the 
like those of a man coming suddenly out of a‘ words, “the very hairs of your head are num- 
dark room, where the air was close and breath-¢ bered,” cannot regard such things as acci- 
ing oppressed, into an ex ilaratin: mountain ® dental. 
atmosphere. He thought of his late friend,? Much to Mrs. Wilmot’s surprise, her son 
and of the scheme he had proposed, with» came in at tea-time. This was unusual. He 
strong repugnance; and with a sense of in-‘ heard voices in the parlor as he passed along 
terior joy that he had been able to reject both - the hall, and ascended to his own room. Soon 
the man and his iniquity. As he hastened: after, the tea-bell rang, and on coming down 
along, he could not help analyzing this new: he was presented to two young ladies, stran- 
state of mind. He had declined a scheme of: gers to him, one of whom, not a little to his 
profit, which offered large returns—had re-: surprise, was introduced as Miss Laura Bowles. 
fused to take at the flood a tide that promised It soon appeared, from conversation at the 
fortune—and yet he was almost glad at heart.‘ table, that the two young ladies were on a 

Before reaching home, Edward happened to ° committee, with Mrs. Wilmot, whose business 
pass in the street the man whose affairs he and ' it was to devise the ways and means for doing 
Freeman had been discussing—a merchant ~some charitable work, undertaken by an asso- 
named Bowles. He was walking slowly, with > ciation of which they were members; and that 
eyes cast down, his face care-worn and anxious. ‘they had come at her request, as chairman of 
At another time, the young man-would scarcely ; ‘the committee, to confer together. Edward 
have remarked him; now pity filled his heart,’ listened with much interest to what passed 
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between the ladies, and was particularly im- evil. I seem to have stepped upon higher 
pressed with their apparent unselfish devotion ? > ground; to be breathing in a purer region; 
to the good work they had in hand. He was‘ to have a clearer sight. What looked to me, a 
in a better state of mind to appreciate this “few hours ago, as almost venal, now presents 
than usual. Ca moral turpitude at which my soul revolts. 
After tea, the ladies withdrew to the parlor, 5 You have on Mr. Freeman a few times.” 


and Edward went up to his room. An hour? 
afterwards, when he came down, he found his ‘ 
mother alone. Her visitors had gone. 


“ You introduced one of those young ladies* 
“Do you know her< 


as Miss Bowles,” he said. 
father ?” 

“He is a merchant of our city,” replied Mrs. 
Wilmot. 

“Ts she the daughter of Preston Bowles ?” 

“Yes. His oldest daughter.” 

“Singular!” Edward dropped his eyes. 

“ What is singular, my son ?” 

He stood musing for some time. 
peated the word— 

“ Singular—yes, very singular!” 

“ What is singular?” again asked Mrs. Wil-< 
mot. 


He re- 


very evening. 
it almost bewilders me.” 

“You have met her before?” said Mrs. Wil- 
mot. 

“ Never. 
that there was such a young lady in existence. 


“TI am altogether in the dark,” said Mrs.’ 


Wilmot, looking mystified. 

“Of course you are. And I must explain.” 

Edward sat down, his face growing more 
serious. 

“Dear mother !” he began, showing consider- 
able emotion, “if I spoke with impatience to- 


day, it was from a state of irritability almost ; 


impossible to repress. But what you said did 
not fall upon deaf ears. I remembered the 


precept you gave me about the pleasure that ° 


flows from resisting in temptation being always 
greater than what is gained 
I have passed through a strong temptation; 
and I have had strength to overcome. It was 
you that helped me.’ His voice choked, and 
he was silent. Mrs. Wilmot laid her hand 
upon him softly, and touched her lips to his 
forehead. ‘“ May God throw around you, my 
son, His protecting arms,” she said, calmly, 
though her heart was leaping in great pulses 
of joy. 

“I believe He has done so,” Edward replied, 
as soon as he could trust himself to speak. 
“TI did not see clearly what you meant, but 
now I understand it fully. I have already 
felt the satisfaction that comes from resisting 


’ weak point in his position. 
“That I should have found her here on this” 
It is something so strange that - 
, in concealment. 


in yielding. 


Yes” 

“In profession, my very warm friend. In 
heart, one of my worst enemies. Externally 
kind and alluring; internally a vampyre. 
He would have used me for his own advantage, 
“while professing to have ‘only my welfare in 

view. He was to be the sportsman, and I the 
hawk to lay the quarry at his feet. The 
¢ father of your excellent young friend, Miss 

* Bowles, is in pecuniary trouble.” 
¢ “Indeed! I am sorry for this. He is a 

kind and generous man, always ready to help 
- in good works,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 
¢ “Inthe confidence of a friendly intercourse,” 


‘resumed Edward, “he let Freeman into the 


secret of his embarrassment, and revealed the 
Immediately, an 
attack on this point was planned, and I was 
selected to lead the assault, while he remained 
I was not let into the whole 
‘truth at once—did not understand his plans 


’ when first-developed, as compassing an iniquity 
Did not know, until this evening, ° 


like this. He used a different figure of speech. 
There was to be a wrecked fortune beyond all 
peradventure, and I was merely to come in 
‘for salvage. But, in opening his plan of 
operations, I saw deeper than this. There 
was hope for the vessel, if we did not lure or 
drive her upon the breakers. I shudder when 
I reflect how near I was to being led, blind- 
fold, into this evil work.” 

The countenance of Mrs. Wilmot had be- 


come pale. There was a look of fear in her 
eyes. 
“My son!” she exclaimed. And Edward 


saw her shiver. 

“It is all past mother,” he said. 
resisted and overcome.” 

“In this allurement, yes; and I thank God 
who gave you strength,” replied Mrs. Wilmot. 
“But, you must look on life from some higher 
stand point than any you have hitherto occu- 
pied, if you would know the way that is free 
from danger. You have always been too 
eager to get quickly at results—to find royal 
roads to fortune. Five years of manhood have 
been wasted; and where do you stand? Not 
one step in advance, and with wrecked schemes 
lying all around you. I wonder not, that you 
have often been in danger; that you have just 
escaped, in more than one instance, yielding 


“T have 
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ing revery. He had been reading his face, and’ for he understood his extremity and what he 
knew what was passing in his mind. / must be suffering. 

“T cannot see the way clear. It lies too¢ “Shall I throw myself upon him and bear 
much in shadow, and is very crooked. I must him down?” he asked, with bitter scorn for 
have a little more time to think,” returned the‘ the purpose so lately entertained. “God for- 
young man. bid!” his lips responded. He spoke aloud 

“Oh, very well. Think it all over. But re-% under the impulse of feeling. 
member one thing, you must not betray asyl-¢ It is said, “That man’s extremity is the 
lable of what I have communicated. A breath >devil’s opportunity.” With equal force it 
of it, and I am your enemy for life. I am aSmay be said, that man’s extremity is God’s 
warm friend, but a bitter enemy.” opportunity. There are crises, into which 

Freeman revealed in his countenance more’ men come by temptations, that test the moral 
than he intended. Edward shuddered at the’ strength, and give, we might almost say, the 
revelation, A malignant fiend seemed looking > turning point of destiny—when evil, with its 
out at him through the eyes of his companion.“ strong enticements, come in like a flood, 

‘A false friend is more dangerous than an?threatening to overwhelm the soul. But, 
open enemy,” said Edward, uttering the sen-‘ always, there are attendant good influences, 
timent that came to his lips. He was brave of?just as potent to sustain as the opposite in- 
spirit, and could not brook the semblance of fluences are to destroy. God never leaves a 


intimidation. ¢human soul without succor. His hand is 
‘“‘T have warned you; so beware!"’ Calm and>always outstretched, and he who will may 
cold fell this answer. grasp it and be saved. All hell cannot turn a 
‘A false friend might betray me; but when’man into evil ways—cannot exercise the 


I know my enemy I am not afraid,” replied’ smallest control over him, except through his 
Edward, in stern defiance. ‘Of one thing you’ free consent. 
may be certain—whatever seems to me right In the case of Edward Wilmot, the mother’s 
that I will do. In the line of warning two warning counsels, almost rejected when given, 
can have a word as well as one; so I willdrop> yet striking down to conviction, came just at 
a sentence for your consideration. This cun-‘ the right time—not through human foresight, 
ningly devised scheme for knocking down and but divine prevision. She had not ventured 
robbing a weak and almost helpless man must‘ to talk with her son for many weeks before 
be abandoned. I will not stand by and see it’? Now she was so strongly impelled to do 80, 
done. One step in the direction you purpose’ that she could not keep silence; and what she 
going, and I will put him on his guard. Good-¢ had said gave just the strength without which 
day, sir.” he could not have passed the ordeal of tempta- 
The feelings of Edward Wilmot, as he gained‘ tion unharmed. We who believe in a Provi- 
the street and walked rapidly homeward, were / dence, whose care for man is expressed in the 
like those of a man coming suddenly out of a‘ words, ‘the very hairs of your head are num- 
dark room, where the air was close and breath-/ bered,” cannot regard such things as acci- 
ing oppressed, into an exhilarating mountain ‘ dental. 
atmosphere. He thought of his late friend,¢ Much to Mrs. Wilmot’s surprise, her son 
and of the scheme he had proposed, with» came in at tea-time. This was unusual. He 
strong repugnance; and with a sense of in-‘ heard voices in the parlor as he passed along 
terior joy that he had been able to reject both ’ the hall, and ascended to his own room. Soon 
the man and his iniquity. As he hastened after, the tea-bell rang, and on coming down 
along, he could not help analyzing this new’ he was presented to two young ladies, stran- 
state of mind. He had declined a scheme of »gers to him, one of whom, not a little to his 
profit, which offered large returns—had re-< surprise, was introduced as Miss Laura Bowles. 
fused to take at the flood a tide that promised >It soon appeared, from conversation at the 
fortune—and yet he was almost glad at heart.‘ table, that the two young ladies were on a 
Before reaching home, Edward happened to > committee, with Mrs. Wilmot, whose business 
pass in the street the man whose affairs he and. it was to devise the ways and means for doing 
Freeman had been discussing—a merchant? some charitable work, undertaken by an asso- 
named Bowles. He was walking slowly, with) ciation of which they were members; and that 
eyes cast down, his face care-worn and anxious.‘ they had come at her request, as chairman of 
At another time, the young man would scarcely the committee, to confer together. Edward 
have remarked him ; now pity filled his heart,’ listened with much interest to what passed 
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to the counsels of desperation. There is peril \in his new position, he observed a man in close 


in this way, my son, It is fall of snares and 
pitfalls. The slow, but sure gains of honorable 
employment, every dollar of which represents 
some use to society, are the 
come with certain blessing. 
you had accepted what you 
the drudgery of the office, or counting room— 
had commenced fitting yourself for a merchant, 
or professional man—your feet would have 
been on vantage ground to-day. It 
with several of your young friends, who are 
already beginning to make a mark.” 

‘You are right about that,” the young man 
sighed heavily. “I have been greatly in 
Five or six wasted years; how shall 
their loss ever be repaired?” 

“There is only one way, Edward.” 

“Point it out to me, mother,” was 
earnest reply. 

“ The way of useful work.” 


If, at twenty, ‘ 
unwisely called 


is 80 


error. 


the 


“Tt is too late to study a profession; and‘ 


besides, 
medicine. 

“If you could get a place in some good 
mercantile house,” said Mrs. Wilmot. 

‘ If—there stands the impediment. Were a 
situation open, there are hundreds of better 
qualified young men ready to fill it.” 

“Would you take such a place if it were 
offered ?” 

“Yes, and be glad of the opportunity, for I 
am sick of this life. It has brought me nothing 
but disappointment and peril.” 


I have no taste for either law or 


” 


“Where there is a will there is a way, Ed- < 


ward Mrs. Wilmot spoke cheerfully. “It 
so happens that I am to call on Mr. Bowles 
to-morrow. If you see nothing to object, 1 
will speak to him about you. 
of something that will just suit.” 

“T have nothing to object,” replied Edward, 
“for I feel too much in earnest. 
can give me a helping hand, it may place me 
where I may be of service to him.” 

The application te Mr. Bowles was more 
favorable than either Edward or his mother 
had anticipated. A clerk had just left him, 
and the place must be filled at once. He was 
glad to serve Mrs. Wilmot, and willing to help 
Edward into a better way of life than he had 


been leading. The duties of the young man’s} 


position brought him into close personal con- ¢ 


tact with Mr. Bowles, who found better quali- , 
ties in him than he had expected—better 
qualities, both personal and in reference to 
business. 


One day, two weeks after Edward had been , 





only gains that? 


He may know | 


If Mr. Bowles ¢ 


2conference with Mr. Bowles, and recognized 
him as one of Freeman's intimate associates, 
* After the man went away, he noticed that Mr. 
Bowles was very much absorbed in thought, 
and wore an air of perplexity and indecision. 
The man came again on the following morn- 
ing, as if by appointmeut, and after conversing 
aside for quite a long time, they went out to- 
gether. It was more than two hours before 
Mr. Bowles returned. There was a change in 
The depressed air which Edward had 
His manner 


him. 
observed from the first was gone. 
was cheerful; almost exhilarant. 
In returning home on the evening of that 
day, Edward saw Freeman and the person 
‘who had called on Mr. Bowles riding together. 
Their eyes met. The only sign of recognition 
on the part of Freeman was a slight knitting 
of the brows, and a look of warning. 
On the following day, Mr. Bowles sat Ed- 
ward to making a list of various stock certifi- 
The larger portion of them was in the 


¢ 
if 


cates, 
mining company to which Freeman had re- 
On handing him the completed list, 
Soon after- 


ferred. 
Mr. Bowles put it in his pocket. 
wards, the visitor of the previous day called, 
and they went out again together. Edward 
was beginning to feel very anxious. It was 
plain that Freeman had not abandoned his 
dscheme of plunder, but was working through 
‘a more pliant instrument. What was to be 
done? How could he save Mr. Bowles from 
> impending ruin ? 

“Tt will not do,” he said, as he dwelt on the 
difficult position in which he found himself 
placed, “to let the negotiations evidently in 
I must give a 


progress go on much farther. 
and I do not see how this 
¢can be followed by anything less than a full 
revelation of the plot to ruin him.” 

Edward was still in perplexed thought when 


note of warning; 


Mr. Bowles returned. He was alone. The 
young man read his countenance by stealthy 
glances. It no longer wore the look of trouble 
that settled upon it when in repose; but had 
the satisfied aspect of one who was at ease 
after a hard and doubtful struggle. Edward 
felt oppressed with anxiety. Had the snare 
set for his feet been already sprung? Was it 
too late for intervention ? 

At the end of half an hour, Mr. Bowles drew 
out his watch, looked at the dial, and then 
turned his eyes towards the door as if expect- 


ing some one. In less than five minutes he 


Cconsulted his watch again, and again glanced 


towards the door. A shade of uneasiness 
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flitted across his face; in a moment after it control of these, you 
lighted up, and Edward, turning in the dire maki loud, he mere 
tion that Mr. Bowles was looking, saw the 
emissary of Freeman coming into the store 

“T wish to 
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} Joe . l- 
iT Bowles ‘ i) 1 K Tt 
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> for a little while 
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“T wish to be 

was some im 

time the man 

In his previo 

observation 

noticed him 

suggestion 

name fan 


m yn’s surprise 


fingers of 
Freeman ?”’ 


scowle 
—— Minin 


Edward, 


is affairs,” 


ence 


ant, as. mu 
nple affirmative 
the young man said 
ing earnestly at Mr. Bowles. ‘“ We son 
forget ourselves on meeting an old a 
ance unexpectedly He was retiring 
he stopped, as if a sudden thought had 


him, and said— 


“Oh, I would like to see that list I made out Did you part as friends, or it 


for you this morning.” warned me that if I revealed 


ipt 


The merchant, over whose mind doubts ild make a bitter enemy. But, | 


a x 
were passing, took out his pocket-book, and afraid he hatred of,such men is better than 
walking to the door of the counting-room heir friendship. They know that one who is 
stood with his back to the visitor while he un-° brave enough to defy them will be on the alert 
folded the paper referred to. As Edward bent‘ to defend himself. I shall stand on guard.” 


in pretended examination, he said, in a low,) ‘Count me ig your friends, Mr. Wil- 
emphatic whisper, “If you give that man any " ‘he merchant said this with much 
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feeling. ‘* You have done me a great service— ?him an interest in some well established house, 

how great may never be known to any but) like yours, for instance.” 

myself. We will talk of this again.” ¢ “ How large an interest do you desire?” 
From the solid ground on which Mr. Bowles? “As large as twenty thousand dollars will 

had fondly imagined his feet were fixing them-‘ purchase,” replied the visitor. 

selves, he was thrown again into the seething? ‘I have need of more capital,” said Mr. 

current, against whose downward sweeping ; Bowles, frankly, “and if on such an exhibit of 

waters he had been long struggling, and until ¢ my business as you would have a right to ask 

» you were satisfied to have your nephew come 


strength was well nigh gone. For a time he 
‘in, I think the matter might be satisfactorily 


felt like giving up the contest. But there was 

too much at stake. One evening spent at? arranged.” 

home with his family, and the strength ofS On the next day a further conference was 

despair nerved him to new efforts ?held, Mr. Bowles did not conceal the weak 
‘ For their sakes,” he said, as he looked at> point in his affairs, but made it very clear that 

with twenty thousand dollars in cash that 


his wife and children, “I will not give way. 
»weak point would become strengthened and 


Help must come.” 
But from what quarter? He had exhausted‘ safe. Both parties being finally agreed, Ed- 
effort. He had caught at this expedient and? ward was next consulted, 
that. Had strained his credit until it could; ‘Are you really in earnest?” he asked, in 
bear little more without breaking. If he2his great surprise. “I am not experienced 
could only get a few months’ time, until the enough to come into this business as a part- 
securities in which so large an amount of his; ner.” 
eapital was locked up reached their true value> “ You have intelligence, and mental activity 
on the market, all would be well. But how enough,” said his uncle. “ My principal fear 
was that time to be gained? In vain he sought? is in regard to your stability. Your training 
for new expedients. He seemed to have come > has not been good.” 
to a high wall that barrred all advance. ' “Say that it has been bad, and I will not 
A stranger asked to see him. He was a man» demur,” replied the young man. 
past the prime of life. Are you at leisure, this; ‘And your associates have not always been 
evening?” he inquired, on meeting Mr. of the right class. We had better look all this 
Bowles. ~in the face now,” added the uncle. 
“Entirely so.” > “As I have had painful proof,” returned 
“Then I wil) state my business in a few 5 Edward. f 
words. I have a sister, a widow, with an only? “They will seek to gain a new influence 
son, who has caused hera great deal of anxiety. > over you the moment they find you in a po- 
The young man has many excellent qualities, sition that may be of service to them. They 
and a good mind. Unfortunately, he had too will crowd upon you and try to make you as 
much freedom during his youth. If he had; of old, one of themselves. 
been put early to some business or profession? “ Promises and good resolutions are easily 
and thoroughly trained, he would have made» made,” Edward's voice was depressed in tone. 
a successful man. But the failure to do this¢‘ I might give wordy assurances of new pur- 
eame near ruining him. Very recently he has, > poses and a new life; but all that is of little 
of his own will, changed his course of life, and‘ avail. If you take me at all it must be on 
put himself down to business asa clerk. For trust. As for yourselves make your own safe- 
his mother's sake, I wish to anchor him more‘ guards. I shal] not complain if they are strin- 
securely. His name is Edward Wilmot.” ?gent. If I fail to meet your expectations let 
“Oh, my clerk!” said Mr. Bowles, in no‘ it be my loss not yours. But I should be a 
feigned surprise. ‘base ingrate indeed, uncle, if, after this unex- 
“Yes. My sister, Mrs. Wilmot, informed? pected proof of your good will, I were to prove 
me that he was with you.” ¢recreant. Let me thank you,” he added, with 
“ If I can serve the young man in anything ¢ unrestrained emotion, as he grasped his uncle’s 
[ shall be most happyy What do you pro-‘ hand, “for this generous kindness to me and 
pose ?” asked Mr. Bowles. ?my mother. It has touched me deeply. If 
“I would like to see him well established in 5 there is any strength in right purposes; any 
some good business. Not a new business, nor? power in a resolute rejection of what is clearly 
one over the action of which he had any great‘ seen to be wrong, then I have ground of hope. 
control. In a word, I am willing to buy for I have seen enough of the men with whom I 
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FRISKEY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS, 


A new wagon came to our’barn—red wheels, < 
red neap, green body, and all striped bright. 


as a barber's pole. 


Of course the old wagon ‘ 


had to go out—the old wagon, that had faith-< 


fully borne its burdens for many long years 
without crash or break-down—that had jolted 
over roads as uneven as a camel's back with- 


out creak or strain—that had slid down ice2 


slides and slipped over mud beds without frac- ; 


ture or sprain; but the tire was concave, thes 


wood was growing brittle, and some day there 


would be a general smash-down and a total > 


loss—not a word about its antiquated fashion, ‘ 
or rusty irons, or general lack of the flash look < 


of eighteen sixty and odd; for what man will 


give his true reasons, and surely not Methis- < 
tabeth; and so the old, faithful thing became < 


stock for trade. 
bargained for, it had to come in; if cows were 
to be bought, its good qualities were told over ; 
if a horse was to be traded, it was thrown in 
as boot; and it broke up so many trades that 
Methistabeth at last in despair declared that 


the old thing should go by itself; he never’ 


If a flock of sheep were to be: 


darkest corner of the wood-shed, and sometimes 
it is a bed-room opening into another bed- 
room where little confidences and confessions, 
where grieved hearts and vexed headfuls, in 
short, where horse trades can be discussed 
without interruption; and there was where 


,mine was. 


“ Mother.” 

“ Well, Thistle.” 

“What can we do? That beast is four feet 
higher and six feetstaller than Trot.” 

“No, that cannot be so, my boy.” 

“ Well, it is so poor that I declare one can- 
not tell where bones leave off and shadow 
begins. It is long, awful long, anyhow, and 
Trot is so fat, round as a bullet, and two steps 
will take you from her head to her tail. The 
boys will all hoot at me when I drive them 
together. What can I do, mother?” and Thistle 
threw himself face downwards upon the bed, 


-as if he would burrow under the feathers, and 
‘forever shut out of sight and out of thought 


would try to bolster it up as long as it could: 


stand upon its own four wheels. 

Well, a man at last was found who was just 
as eager to trade as the owner of the wagon, 
and so a bargain without sight was concluded. 


the last trade. 
“Oh, don’t fret. 
fat him up.” 
“You might as well fat a rail fence—and 


Perhaps your papa can 


(hay thirty dollars a ton, too,” and the amaded 


The old wagon went off the premises, and a. 
horse came on—hay thirty dollars a ton, and? 
snow almost ready to fly—but there was a: 


large space in the barn to hold the horse, and 
plenty of room for air above the scaffolds, 


which were admirable for ventilation, one: 


consolation at least. 


2saw so many bones. 


Well, Methistabeth came home and started‘ 


out to see what he possessed. With head 
erect, and long, firm strides, followed by the 


younger Methistabeth, called Thistle for short, ° 


he swung wide the door, and stopped to gaze. > 


Black, bony, tall, and long, drawn out with 
all the flesh it had inside of its bones, there 


the beast stood, and there stood Methistabeth, > 


while Thistle, with a face like a woman who 
has upset her pudding for dinner while eight 


men are waiting around the table for the same, . 
turned, and with a sharp twitch at my sleeve: 


motioned towards the bed-room. 
Every house has its sanctum; sometimes it 


< 


boy bobbed his head up and looked out with 
eyes that strongly suggested onions for dinner. 

“Don't worry yourself to death, Thistle. 
You did not trade anyhow. Is he young?” 

“Young? Why, mother, its bones have 
stuck out so long that they are rusty, and its 
hair looks like a wig that has been through 
seven generations of bald heads. You never 
You would not know 
that Trot had more than five, and this Methu- 
selah sticks up and out like a picture of the 
Alps. What can we do with him?” 

“ Peddle umbrellas. That is the only thing 
that I can think of; string them all around 
him by sixes on a bone.” And I passed out, 
and soon after Thistle began to whistle, and 
at last broke into a laugh, and with another 
twitch at my sleeve, and a sly gesture towards 
the walk where Methistabeth was slowly walk- 
ing, gazing intently at some hen’s eggs in his 
hand, softly whispered, ‘‘I have a name for 
rack-a-bones—Old Umbrella; and then we 
both softly laughed and turned away, and 


is behind the pantry door, sometimes in the when the fortunate trader stepped into the 
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train 
Methistabeth, is not Friskey safe Tell, Aunt Kate was glad to 
e, and “Oh, perfectly, dear woman,” and |} 


e od = id to go all i he same br 
. } : , 
nother the last drops of the fourth cup of coffee, at ime time her bonnet was oO! 


wards leisurely, while Thistle grinned like a spli ig i r ha for she was anxious 


walk- apple at the inquiry. N yhen Aunt Kate is along I am nowhere 


in his ‘Is he to be used is afternoon?” This an manage a husband, but I have turned 
ne for was diplomacy. If I had showed the least‘ my attention that way so long, I suppose 


ly 


} 


en we § shadow of right or authority, Friskey would ¢ through disuse I have lost the power of man- 
r and have had to be used if no more than to carry ‘aging myself, so I fold my hands right off and 
vo the his owner to work, and the ridge-pole of a: let her go ahead with me. 
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I told Friskey to get up, to please get up, Sand inquire if the people had apples to sell, 
would he be so kind as to get up, and still he“ I was out and through the gate in a moment, 
did not get up. The folks across the road were sand half way to the house before my com- 
staring very impolitely, and one saucy boy $ panion called out to me to whip my shoe like 
ran out to the gate, and called out, “ Balky. Ca calf peddler when I talked, it would give me 
Slow coach. Go long, peeked roof and horse? an air of business; and sure enough, that great 
rack.” Aunt Kate took the lines out of my black whip was in my hand. There was no 
hand and slapped vigorously, but still he< back out in me th: it day, so I stuck to my badge 
stood. S of office and knocked at the door. 

“Have you a whip, Patty ?” Now, myc “Have you any apples to sell?” I ques- 
name is Patience, and it is no wonder that IStioned, as a feminine form with a butter ladle 
screamed so when I was christened, or that no< S8P ypeared in the door. 
embryo youth that was present everasked my? “ Apples, marm!’’ with a great look of sur- 
hand in marriage; but I do think Patty is‘ < prise ; then dropping her voice—* Why we 
worse, and even old acquaintances begin to¢ have just afew, but I cook them every day, and 
shorten my name to Pat. I am actually afraid“ we dry them, and are going to make cider, and 
that when some of my neighbors come to the apple sauce, and apple butter, and pickle some, 


honor of grandmothers, I shall be Pa, for 1Sand we have a forty foot cellar to fill, and our 
cannot think of anything else to come. ¢ chambers will keep them from freezing all win- 
“No, I have not; shall I run back to theS ter, and they are as good as mush to eat in milk, 
barn for one?” and taking her little nod for and we have three new milch cows, and—" 
an affirmative answer, I started down the2 “I shall have to be going,” and I turned 


road. The buggy whip was not to be found,‘ abruptly and whipped off the grass heads on 
so I took from a nail a heavy black whip and¢ my way back as scientifically as if fifteen years 
returned to Friskey. ‘had not laid between me and practice, 

Now, Patty, you whip while I pull at the¢ ‘Any luck?” queried Aunt Kate, concisely. 
lines. Perhaps it is a Dutch horse and did not? “Oh my! wait till I catch my breath, 
understand when you told him to go along, ¢ Apples are scarce this year.” 
but all creatures know what a blow means.2 “ Yes, and see those hens making colanders 
I'll count. One, two, three.” Sof them by the cart-load,” and Aunt Kate's 

At the third blow I could see a slight mo-¢ nose made an efiort to turn up, but nature had 
tion, and felt encouraged, and Aunt Kate told $ stiffened it down too well, and so it only bent 
me to play away, and ere the tenth was¢a little on one side, but mine made up for All 
reached his feet moved, and soon Friskey was © her deficiencies, and she kissed her fingers back 
in motion, and we were after the apples. S towards the house as lovingly as if she was 

Friskey had queer legs. They moved right $ throwing toads. 
up and down, without any curve or bend, and§ “Well, here’s another house, Patty; better 
Aunt Kate suggested that the horse had worked luck this time. Going to take your black 
on a water wheel, where the stream that‘ whip? ce 
passed over it was from a spring that petrifies. 2 “Of course,’ 
everything put into it, and she was for stop-‘ © grandly as if I did not make a mistake the 
ping to sound them, but my hand still ac hed ¢ first time, and even knocked very gently with 
from the starting, and so I coaxed her to pro-° Sthe butt end of it upon the door. 
ceed. I suggested if he was a Dutch horses “ Any apples to sell?” was my question, as 
that he had churned all the butter for the‘ >a face five feet six from the floor faced mine 
Dutch Kingdom, and was a monomaniac on¢ ¢ opposite the door. 
the subject of churn dashers, always practising. ¢ “Well, I guess not. Apples have riz, and 
It was surprising how beautiful orchardsSmy husband—perhaps you know Mr, Twezlo— 
looked to me that day, and it seemed as if onec he’s school committee man—he says when a 
was in sight all the time, for we both sat bolt ¢ thing has riz to sti ok to it, it’s good property. 
upright, independent of seat back, strongly ¢ - Are you going far ! 
braced by our feet, for it seemed every mo- 2 Two forces acted upon my answer, the cen- 
ment as if Friskey would give a sudden stop, ¢ tripetal force of Friskey’s legs and the centri- 
and the reaction from our swiftness through ¢ fugal force of finding some one that would sell 
the air might upset us backwards, and thus‘apples; so I replied that I did know, and then 
we could see all around; and at last Aunt¢said good-afternoon, and went back to my old 
Kate suggested that I jump from the buggy $trade of keeping Friskey in motion. 


’ and I marched up with it a 
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out 
ped on. ‘But we laughed before and they saw it. 
“See the orchards; let us turn this road } t nut on a look as if misery was be- 
ejaculated my nion, cheerfull : é re ¥y no vou, and excite their pity 
tichtened the 1 t re und almost before But Friskey’s legs, and hurry, 
knew it, we we! a gat 7 f 
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ta 1 th: ugh t rate ma ¢ aold ¢ wwples.’ and Friskey r wed’ 
itched s 1 f ng! rous slap} ng as she mimi 1 tl 
Nary a « | r ilio’s stung t nd we went into the Centre te 
I nd t frost stung the pr ( ts 
{ tatoes ar tt it have tw Now tience. ig your time,” this wa 
hildren.” s nder is we J 1] re th 
W Kat I nterrupted t tleman step} ' 
WW ae was six. If ] nt Y practised on man- 
I I 
voungsters |ik } i ks per ns | I i ist reme! er Ww annot 
member. atid t dint ee até wa i have to turn back, or 
aq cutee @ that s iy = - nd do vou at Rw 
0 1, and ior rris till stopy Ir step] ‘ : nd let me pass in 
ced too If that ot the ver white ¢ first, and 1 her v ver her fa 
face that pauses every ¥ fore our or After putt the clerk in good humor by 
while his bedraggled owner meekly inquires- ra + up his goods and buying a dozen ot 
Want to buy « uwples,’ and now nary an tons, | ed for informat it apples, 
apple to sell. Do start, Friskey, and get out 1 with the lament that we could not go 
of sight of this beggardly, appl forsaken place. § mu irther as our horse was rather tire 
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persistently kept her veil down, in spite of 


the clerk's hints about the warmth of the day, 
and offering her a fan to use, told me that I 
would find his house a half mile south and a 
mile east, 

Shall we go there Aunt Kate?” I impul- 
sively questioned. The poor clerk started as 
if a bee was buzzing about his lips, and his faee 
turned the color of a wilted rose, for I suppose 
all the while he had thought her my young 
daughter, as she was erect and of splendid form, 
and we had the hardest work to whip Friskey 
into a jog that would carry us a safe distance 
for a good laugh. ‘ Oh, auntie,” I broke out, 
“if you only had a husband that I could tell.” 

Oh, if I only had! 
of the apples. This is our last chance, and it 
is getting late, and you—‘ our horse is rather 
tired.’” 

We rode along, and soon turned the corner 
came in sight of the house. 
Let Friskey walk,” here I begged, “for I 


and 


wish to think what to say to carry my cause. § 


He is stiff and methodical, I can tell that by 
the fence to his yard, and the chimneys to his 
house. He is neat and prim—not a dry limb 
untrimmed on a tree, or a stray vine or a chip 
as large as a pin before the house. 
know, Aunt Kate, whether two women out 


with an old Friskey after apples will succeed 5 


It is all so outre,”” and my 
and then to think of 


with such a man, 
spirits sunk clear down 
answering the question not only to Methista- 
beth and Thistle, but to the whole neighbor- 
hood—“ Did you get any apples?”’—and my 
plannings and plottings, my long ride, the 
chasings from the buggy to the house and my 
aching hand and worn-out glove and the dis- 
appointment all bucketed in that little word, 
te No.” 

“ Patty, don’t look so down. I'll back you 
against any ten men I ever saw to carry your 
day,’’ comforted Aunt Kate. 

“ But he aint one of that kind 
house. Everything is laid out in his mind like 
a checker-board, compact, without any side 
ways to turn out and meet, and you know we 
are on aside-way. Just think of us, one with 
a husband, out after apples.” 

“Pat, go along, you will conquer; but don’t 
take your black whip,” and she reached for it 
and I, with slow, mechanical steps, passed 
through the gate. 

Mr. Wilson was not at home; he was out in 
the lot boiling sorghum. I could go and see 
him. Really, she did not know whether he 
had apples to sell or not. 


Look at his 


Sut, dear, just think 


I do not } 


~ ~ 


IPL ILS SIS SSS OP 


; This was all that I found out of the woman 
( that was Mr. Wilson's wife, and I went back 
2and informed my companion and started for 
¢ the lot. 

2 Mr. Wilson was standing over the boiling 
‘syrup, with skimmer in hand, as I entered the 
2opposite door, and he hardly raised his eyes 
$ from his work to say good-afternoon, and did 
(not stop his dipping up green shreds from the 
2amber liquid into another tank. 

S ILhandled my parasol nervously, as I said 
2in a pleasant tone— 

> “Mr. Wilson, I heard at the Centre that you 
¢had apples to sell 

9 “Could not stop at all this afternoon,” he 
¢ interrupted, 

2 ‘ But two ladies of us are out with rather a 
Sslow horse, and if we have to go farther to pro 
Qcure apples we cannot return to-night, and 
Safter coming so far it seems too bad to return 





(without any. Very clear, fine molasses you 
dare making. Is it for sale?” 

‘No; I would not work so hard for any one 
>but myself. I cannot be hindered about the 
) apples “e 

2 “But, sir, we 
) take a moment of your time.” 

“Don’t think there are any that you'd want 
?to buy. I cannot ‘tend to it.” 

“But you will let us go and look—How 
? beautifully that bu bles up !—and if there is 
S any that we could use we will gather them and 


would pick them up and not 


t " 


¢you can measure them 


? “ Cannot stop a moment to measure them, 
‘and he went on skimming. 

2 ‘I will pick them up in a half-bushel if you 
ar . : > 
Swill trust me. We want some apples very 
much, and are willing to pay what they are 
/ « . 

) worth.” 

¢ What conquered I never shall know; my 
> 


. 


? talking, or perseverance, or the plague of hav- 
Sing me around, but he said, in a short tone, 
2 that he supposed that we could go and see andif 
Swe could find any, we might pick them up and 
2he would send a boy to load and guess at their 
measure, and we could have them for so much 
The price wasa price, there, butst was much bet- 
? ter than buying them of Old Bald-face’sowner, 
Cand I hurried back with my ungracious per- 
¢miasion and stepped into the buggy, and when 
> we reached the bars told Aunt Kate that I be- 
-lieved I had done my part of managing, she 
might try them. 
§ ‘Well, we found scattering apples and we 
2 picked as for life, and the sun sunk lower and 
§ lower and blazed under the branches of the trees, 
Sand our faces burnt till we pitied the poor clerk, 


rer~ 






































NASMUCH AS YE DID IT NOT.” 


but we persevered 
bushels apiece 





DID IT NOT.” 


INARD. 


1 Father 


care, 


ruel storm; 


ks from Heaven, 





is warm. 


lessed 
number— 
ith the ransomed 
stening white, 
ved, and che rished 


‘no more night.” 


r white and still, 
f cold and hunger 


» paupers will. 
le strikes awe 
r thin lips breaking: 
ter. sung her dream— 
A familiar case to general readers is d ho shall tell the waking ? 











THE FIRE-FIGHTER’S CHILD. 


BY D. W. BELISLE. 


Those who are acquainted with the topo-$generally inspire. Placed in the same posi- 
graphical features of South Jersey, know that tion, all poor, and compelled to buiffet the 
extensive forests of wilderness spread overSsevere storms and adversities of life, they 
thousands of acres of land, and that, even atCappeared to be drawn to each other with all 
the present time, many miles frequently inter-Sthe instincts of neighborly interests. In addi- 
vene between the dwellings of the inhabitants. ¢ tion to the disadvantages which retarded their 
Occasionally, as the explorer threads his way ¢progress and accumulation of property, were 
along the narrow foot-paths running like trailsSthe frequent destructive fires which swept 
in the Far West, and seldom-frequented wagon ¢through the woods during the dry and hot 
roads, he may discover a few acres of oll: Soltenens weather, bearing distress and devasta- 
vated ground, where some venturesome pioneer tion wherever they spread. 
has essayed to “clear a farm.” But, from$ Among the early pioneers who resided in the 
want of proper implements to advance his¢ vicinity of Pleasant Mills, now a small hamlet 
agricultural skill, he seldom succeeded in pro- about seven miles from the Camden and At- 
ducing more than enough to supply his family ¢lantic railroad, but then a wild and thickly 
with necessary vegetables. ewooded section of “Old Gloucester County, 


In former years this was more generally the resided 4 man named Simmerman. Hard and 


case than at present. Then the principal incessant toil, together with many exposures 
occupation of the settlers consisted in “ burn-Sin fighting fires, had made him prematurely 
ing charcoal,” cutting wood, raising and pick-¢ old; and, although in fact he was only in the 
ing wild cranberries, and such other branches 5 prime of life, his hair was white as if he had 
of industry as are incident to a sparsely popu-$ been verging on a “ ripe old age.” 
lated country. Now, however, much of this2 With the assistance of a good, industrious 
section of New Jersey is changed—the hand Sand economical wife, he had succeeded in accu 
of improvement has swept over it to a con-?mulating a comfortable amount of life's neces- 
siderable extent; and, now and then, instead $ saries, so that, in the event of a “rainy day, 
of meeting with rudely constructed cabins,¢he could fall back on his supplies without 
occasionally a commendable dwelling-house $ being subjected to the disagreeable feeling oj 
will meet the traveller's view. Then, the only ¢ knowing to-morrow would dawn upon him in 
means of conveying to market the products ofa destitute condition. His barn was well filled 
their labor were the tedious tasks of wagoning$with grain, his cellar with potatoes, and 4 
over the sandy roads, or boating in the sinu-2good crop of corn would soon be “ ready for 
ous streams that opened avenues of communi-$the reaper's gathering hand.” Around his 
cation with Philadelphia and New York.?hearthstone his friends frequently gathered 
Now, several parts of these forests are pene- Sand many were their pleasant and social inter- 
trated by excellent turnpikes, and others?échanges of condition. His own better condi 
again are pierced by the iron track. But, @ tion also called out his social qualities and 
primitive as were everything at the time of} mentee regards for the less fortunate, for his 
which we write, the forests often rang with 2hand was always open to the needy and dis- 
wild and jubilant eongs—the wood-chopper's§ tressed. 
axe awoke the echoes of the desert, and tink-@ Among the blessings which had come to his 
ling bells indicated to the settlers where ‘ their $ domestic care, was a daughter, possessing all 
cows were browsing” in the swamps. the amiable characteristics and virtues of 4 
As a general thing the people of whom we 2dutiful child. She was now verging on the 
speak were industrious, frugal, and conse-Sinteresting period of womanhood, and her 
quently plain and unassuming in customs and ¢ parents doted on her, while she was the 
manners. Yet, in no breasts beat warmer and ospecial favorite of the neighborhood. Her 
more generous hearts. No people ever ex-¢deportment gave gratifying evidence that she 
hibited kinder feelings towards each other, forShad been tenderly reared and cared for, and 
they seemed to have been united together by §Mr. and Mrs. Simmerman, as a natural conse 
the influences which toil and a hard lot in life> quence, felt a great pride in Mary. As she 
(150) 
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c 
returned from fighting the fire, and foundSdirt so that she was nearly covered with it. 
heir own home in ashes, and their hearts’2 Public gratitude is due to this intrepid action, 


iol a corpse! Stricken down by this terrible‘ since the gallant Lieutenant Colonel Fenwick, 
ilamity, time soon laid them in the gravecso much distinguished for his services in th 

lso. When the flames of the conflagration ® war of 1812, was the person saved. 

inally subsided a vast stretch of territory was¢ Mrs. Richard Shubrick was another heroine 
rned over, and much property destroyed. Sof the Revolution. Her countenance so plainly 


Crowley vowed vengeance, but what became‘ bespoke her kindness and benevolence, that 
ea Hs . . c ° ~ 1 
Walker none in all South Jersey ever knew ¢sorrow and misfortune instinctively sought 

Yet, whenever a fire broke out in the pines Sshelter in her protection. An American sol- 
I 


1e superstitious for many years afterwards ¢dier flying from a party of the enemy, came to 
eclared that his fiendish apparition was seen Sher for safety, which she promised him, The 


with torch in hand, rushing in advance of thec British followed him closely, and insisted that 
sweeping flames, and his demoniacal voice was>he should be delivered up, threatening imme- 
rd— Be my wife, or perish!” The fires diate and univers lestruction, in case of re- 
uy Sweep over the country, and the forests? fusal. The laglies, her friends and companions 


fall before their devouring breath, but theSshrunk from the contest, and were silent, but 
tradition will remain as bright and fresh as¢ this intrepid lady, undaunted by their threats, 





‘ver, and many sad thoughts go out respecting‘ placed herself before the door of the chamber 
sad and terrible fate of the “ Fire-Fighter’ ¢ into which the soldier had been conducted, and 

and his child. S resolutely said 
“To men of honor, the chamber of a lady 


2 Oe + 


cshould be as sacred as the sanctuary. I will 
REVOLUTIONARY HEROINES. Cdefend the passage to it, though I perish 


— © You may succeed, and enter it, but it sha 


During the invasion of Provost, and whileS over my corps 
he British army kept possession of the sea- The officer replied— 
board, a battalion of the colonists occupied theS “If muskets were ( nly placed in the hand 
house and plantation of Mr. Robert Gibbes, onc of a few women like you, our only safety 


reat. Your intrepidity 








the banks of the Stono. To excite general’ would be found 
alarm, and to annoy the post, two galleys > madam, gives you secur ty; from me you shal! 
from Charleston ascended the river in the? meet no further annoyance.” And so the sol- 
night, and opened a heavy fire on the house‘ dier was saved. 
and encampment. The family, who had re-? At another time, being at Brabant, the seat 
ained in the house, were now obliged toSof the respectable and patriotic Bishop Smith, 
leave, and Mr. Gibbes, a martyr to infirmity, : a sergeant of Tarleton’s dragoons, eager for the 
and his numerous family, started, at midnight, acquisition of plunder, followed the overseer, 
for an adjoining plantation. When beyond<¢a man advanced in years, into the apartment 
the reach of the shot, which had incessantly > where the ladies of the family were assembled 
passed over the heads of the party, an inquiry (and, on his refusal to make known where the 
was made respecting the safety of the childre n, plate was concealed, struck him with violence. 
and it was found that, in the hurry and terror¢ Mrs. Shubrick started from her seat, an 


f the moment, a distant relation, a boy, as 2 placed herself between the soldier and his 


] 
1G 


yet in early infancy, had been left behind. Svictim, and said 
The servants were entreated to return fore ‘ Place yourself behind me, Murdock, the in- 
tim, but refused; and he must have been left® terposition of my body shall give you protec- 
» his fate, had not the heroism and affection¢tion,’ Then addressing the soldier, said—“ Is 
i Mary Ann Gibbes, then but thirteen years not human naturs zraded by your barbarity 
id, inspired her with courage to hasten to his ; If you persist, strike at me, no further injury 
scue. The night was very dark; yet she¢shall be done The soldier, seeing her 
returned alone, the distance of a mile; and,Sresolution, retired 
ufter a long refusal, she at last by tears ande It is well that heroism of this kind is very 
entreaties, obtained admission from the senti-Sseldom required of females now, but they can 
nel, and ascended to the third story, where¢ perform acts as truly heroic almost daily, if an 


she found the child and carried him off in> unselfish love of others forms the basis of all 
safety, though greatly terrified by the soldiers, § their exertions 

am, 4 - oy 5 e af tr 
snd by the shot, which often threw up the: DELAFIELD, WIS. 
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masterly plea in behalf of the noble, generous ‘ 
Antonio. In the occasion offered for an elo- 
quent, touching appeal to the mercy and com- 
passion of the inhuman prosecutor, the feminine 
mind would have perceived the sole advantage 
of the situation, and would never have dreamed 
of searching the dusty old statute books of 
Venice 
bloodthirsty Jew of a crime tenfold deeper 
t And was there 
ever a woman who, possessing such power, 
could have held it in reserve while she made 
out the case of the claimant in a manner so 


for evidence convicting the stubborn, ‘ 


han the forfeiture of a bond. 


deliberate, dispassionate and impartial, that 
the greedy villain, whetting his knife to cut 
the coveted pound of flesh, was fain to cry out 
in his delight and exultation— 

“*A Daniel come to judgment! Yea, a Daniel! 

©, wise young judge, how I do honor thee!’ 

“The keen, subtle intellect 
clearly traceable in the fine conception ad- 
mirably carried out in working the Jew up to 
the highest state of joy and exultation by 
placing the cup of revenge to his very lips, 
only in the next moment to overwhelm him 


of a man is 


with consternation, horror and madness, by 
showing him the conditions on which he might 

drink of it. A woman could hardly appreciate, 
much less have possessed, the genius that 
could conceive and execute anything like that. 
Why, my dear young lady, there isn't a sister, 
of you but, in her nervous haste to relieve 
Antonio from his unhappy plight, would have 

pounced upon the vicious Shylock with the 

whole power and vengeance of the law (pro- 

vided she understood it) as soon as she gained‘ 
admittance to the Court, and so destroyed the 
fine effect produced in that richest of scenesS 
where the triumphant Jew, standing ready to? 
cut the forfeiture from the bared bosom of his 

tim, is suddenly stricken with astonishment ¢ 
and terror by the softly uttered words— ; 


a 


“*Tarry a little :—there is something more— 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are, a pound of flesh: 

Take, then, thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh, 
But in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 

One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 

Unto the State of Venice.’” 


“Mr. Fletcher's criticisms evince such pro-¢ 
found wisdom and penetration, that I accept 0 
his judgment as final,” said Ruth, quietly,¢ 
with a scarcely perceptible lifting of her ex-? 
pressive upper lip. S 

‘Miss Harding’s irony is so delicate that I’ 
feel disposed to receive it as the sweetest: 
flattery,” returned the other, with a bow. ? 


> are possi! 


‘To my knowledg 


/ good sense and civility to mind yours. 


2 do—least of 
-and idle compliments, which, however delight 
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“But Portia, if somewhat unnatural, really is 
a most charming creation,” continued he; 
“and,” sinking his voice to a tender murmur, 
“T would not object to seeing you in that 
character, if—Ruth, look at me!—if I could be 
Bassanio.” 

He bent his head so near to hers that his 
breath fanned her cheek in his eagerness to 
see some rising color in her face, some quiver- 
ing of the eyelids, some tremor in the firm, 
free hand; but her countenance baffled him 
with its cool 
moving back and forth with steady, uniform 
movement, never faltered, until, at the close 
of a paragraph, she laid down her pen, folded 
her arms, and lifted her eyes to the gentle 
man’s face with a composure that piqued and 
fairly abashed him, so unlike was it to th 
little flutter of embarrassment and pleasure 
for which he had looked. 

“Mr. Fletcher,” said the young lady, ina 
‘I am employed by you 


IMpassiveness, and her hand, 


very firm, cool voi 

to perform at stated hours, in a specified place 
a certain amount of work, which requires 
closer application and stricter attention than 
ble on my part while I am compelled 
by the laws of politeness, to listen to remarks 
so totally irrelevant to the matter in hand 
I have done nothing t 
invite you to the course which it has pleased 


you of late to pursue towards me; I have not 
striven to attract your attention; I have not 
manifested any great degree of pleasure in 
your society ; I have simply aimed at minding 
my own business, and it is not too much t 
say that I have hoped you would have thé 
While 
I remain in your employment, I am, to a cer 
tain extent, subject to your pleasure; but | 
put it to your conscience, to your honor as a 
t fair and generous in you t 


gentleman, is 


»intrude upon me in this place, except with 


strict reference to the work I am engaged te 
all to murmur tender sentiment 


ful they may be to other ladies of your 


acquaintance, are certainly distasteful to me” 
“Silly child! I answer your question wit! 
questions. Is not your business mine? Have 


I not a right to interrupt my own work when- 
ever I choose? Does it make any difference 
to you whether your tasks are completed or 
not, so long as I am satisfied, and you receive 
your wages in full? If it pleases me to have 
you talk to me better than to have you write 
for me, are you not bound by your engage- 
ment to do what I require? As for your pro- 
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who dares to aspire to the high honor> talked as if she had entered his service wit! 


nutterable bliss of prey iding the delicate the same motives 
the purple and fine linen becoming to the fields of Boaz 
tate, and who, here 
lust at your feet, would be exalted to2came back the r 
enth heaven of happin¢ | 
1 his lips to your incomparably beauti- 5 accept the gent! 
1. What! are you going? 


of speech serves my pul 


almost to madness 


mother had s 


»“ Mr. Fletche 


one, Ruth, and if 


he other, and yet I am sure Alonzocould? portunities 


id nothing finer to his adorab 
yu are not in a mood 
to-day, but we shall ref 
in; and, Ruth, I t 
eration of the matter y 
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ils that must 
beautiful, and unprote: 
world swarming with ady 
cope with single-hande 
it from all these 
you will give me the righ 
a life free from labor an 
chief thought 
of your happiness 
ind on the other, toil 
insults, temptations, ani 
ome even to that at last 
stood near the do 
uttoning her gloves, 
ng she turned 


She could 


a somewhat different 
ll reflect on the dang 


ersaries that you 


, employ ment 


plainly as words 


secure him fi 
a selfish, un 
iny comlort 
her teeth 


cling hed he r ha 


bore the print « 
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Mr, Fletche: 


from that hom 


presence an 1 | 


whenever tl 


occurred to her 


barrassment 
Wrong const! 
her pace, and 
tears of ang 


droy pt d fr 


But what w 


she could n 


Fletcher; and 


increasing Ul! 
constant atte! 


other ocenpati 


need of it 


he felt if she attempted to utter a word ¢ continue to 


ould break down with a sob, and for the> treme necessity 
1 she would not have betrayed su 
the man watching 


She plu ké 


some > throat with as 


of relenting in countenance or manner. breath with a 


of vexation and wounded 
to her eyes, she made her way t 
et, and turning, not towaz 
but in an opposite direction, walked eyes, & soothin 

ly to calm the tempest and fever of her>antly on her ea 
She had never in her life felt so humil- 
Many fine, but, in the present state of the music of the 
, impracticable theories she had enter-5 under the arches of 
as youth 18 a} 
» of these had disturbed her as did the con slowly down w 
liction of this cherished opinion that sheSing giddy and } 
ld act in opposition to certain es whirl and murm 
so long as she attended strictly to her? tion is there in 
iness, escape the annoyances which her po 
1 would seem to invite, Was the fault in? man cannot loo! 
theory or in herself? 





sometimes 


ropping her veil over her face to hide the? crushing togethe: 


the legendary 


cape? A sudd 


» her feet, a sudd 


leaned over t 


wandered further 


. In » 
toms, and shrewish notions of propriety,‘ forgetfulness an: 


siren song ot 


irresis 


1 


hat Ruth of old gleaned 
thousht goaded he 


sting her afr 


n of words the we 


first decided t 


ffer of employment 


oO not improve the 


1 


, with no regard 


She had grou 


and a wealt! 
} 


to fascinate 


are a fool 
} 


breath qul kly, 


Hn 


ed pride as tl 


that her pal: 


agays alter, an 


eful in her sig 


abased in | 


ned with shar 


estion of Nett 


noting her e1 


dared to pat 


She quicker 


heeks dried th 


+} 
i ish 5 


Clearly enoug 


the oftice of M: 


» should fail to obta 


Mr 
uit and, presse l by ex 


ill 


ud 


her no time 


ocation, gasping i 


Or what if Netti 


demand finally he 


‘ 


creating additigna 
Fletcher should still 


that bound her 


{ 


iat earth and sky wer 


upon her lik 


Was there no es 
yw echo sounded under 


and sparkle dazzled he 


murmur stole pleas 


» bi idge ’ 
the 


e paused a moment and 
the play and listen t 
waves as they glided away 


then her eyes 


river and drifted 
current, her head grow- 
intoxicated with the 
»f the waters wooing her t 
What subtle fascina 
the undulating motion and 


a wretched wo- 


isten without an impuls 
to 


sink in the mys 
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we wa 


venture would be, such an interposition seemed 
truly providential, and with only a laughing 


disposed of in such a 


i i 
summary, informal manner, she quietly ac 
ceded 


‘test against being 
to the plans of her friends, making, 
’ the 
early opportunity to renew her labors in an 
The ld, and 


howeve! mental reservation to seek an 


other under somewhat different 
AUSpices 

And thus it happened that, late the next 
lay, when Mr. Ralph Fletcher, a good deal 
troubled by the non-appearance of his clerk, 


ulled at her rooms to ascertain the cause, he 

yvund no clerk, but simply a business note in 
ume, directing him what disposition to 

ike of her month's salary, which was due 

hat day. 

that was her answer to his condescend- 


n 


| 


offer of marriage, made alter mature de 


tion, and careful study of her interests 


ut Was Woman's appreciation! woman's 


t suppose no marvellously opportune 
ircumstance, such as happens only in stories, 
Ruth from he 


time, 


ieved erplexing situa 


at that wouldn't she—as almost 


woman out of novels would—wouldn't 


ve accepted Mr. Fletcher's offer? 
ou incredulous and insinuating reader! 


can | tell? 
181) opportune 


Suppose no such marvel- 


circumstance as happens 


ery day out of stories, had interposed, at 
portion of your life, to save you from 

and sin, do you know what you would 
meand been? J don't 

For some weeks after her domestication with 

health 


and spirits than for a long time previous, but 


the Percys, Nettie appeared in bette: 


rradually the slow, insiduous progress of her 


began to manifest itself in various 


the 


Ww hieh 


disease 


alarming symptoms, clearly indicating 


approach of that mysterious change 


ould not contemplate without a shiver of 
Nothing could 
vince her that there was no earthly help 
r id all the } 
uackeries to heal her body, just as she 


theological 


i) 
r that was piteous to see 


power of medical 


had 


mum 


faith in 
all faith in the power of 
eries to save her soul; and as she had wil 
violated moral laws under some yague 
that the blood of Christ 
away her sins, 80 she had heedlessly dis 


fully 


ression would 
wash 
sbeved physiological laws, breaking her body 
m the wheel of fashion, with credulous trust 
it whole 

tl 


n the doctor’s skill to make again, 


But somehow in no medical eologica 
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system was there any relief or comfort for 
Nettie in that last time. Filled with 
the thought of death, anu 


inxiety to be healed of 


poor 
apprehension at 
almost insane in her 
her disease, she made rapid transitions from 


one to another mode of treatment, in her zea! 
to reap the benetit of all, really testing the 
virtue of none, and only 
event that she was aiming to hold off. C 


last that rec 


wtening the dread 


vineed at very Was impossible 


and giving herself up to die, she was equally 
solicitous to profit by the advantages of every 
known doctrine concerning salvation and the 


state, and to faiths was 


them 


future seven several 


converted every week, and by none ol 
have this minis 


that; the 


felt saved. ‘To-day she must 


ter to pray with her; to-morrow 


next day some other; now she was striving t 


rest in the assurance that the merit of Christ 


would be imputed to her; then she was dis 


tracted with fear that her faith was not sulk 


tin she wa rely exercised in regard 


ent; ag 


to some controverted point in theology, on the 


settlement of which imagined depended 
her admission to Heaven 

At one 
but baptism by immersion 


another sh rsuaded that the purify; 


that nothing 


could save her 


time she was certain 


© Was pe 


, 


water should be poured; and then she was not 
fully decided in her mind that sprinkling was 
not equ ally available and 40 be satishe d tha 
she was properly washed of her sins, I hav 
no doubt she would have tried the etheacy o1 
all modes in succession had her spiritual ad 
visers agreed respecting the propriety of such 
a proceeding 
Sometimes, in moments of bodily ease, all 


this fever and fret concerning the future would 
pass away like a troubled dream, and frivolous, 
world-loving Nett 


triti 


would be herself once more; 
then the merest a flutter of her heart 
or the click of t 


emaciated finger a 


sliding rings on her 


1e loose 
she lifted her hand—would 


wrest from her a groan, an exclamation ot 


fear, Or a pious ejaculation; or a spasm of pain 
Atter 


regarding 


set her praying again, that 


would 


would follow minutest directions 
the ceremony of her burial, and more par 
the 


her last appearance before morta! 


ticularly concerni dress in which she 
was to make 
: for Nett 
death, and 
with many ot! ‘ 
stage of life wi eatrical flourish and effect 

Ah, the hearts of 
The atmosphere of her room 


lost sight 


eyes 8 ruling passion Was strong im 
she had that weakness, in common 


f wishing to pass off the 


those who cared for her 
were sick—sick 


Was oppressive to the soul; in it on 
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Mary Chaworth showed no better ap- 

ition of Byron. And quite disgusted with 
lly of women Jamie returned to Greek 

and the solving of difficult and tedious 

ms, eschewing the use of logarithms in 

his 
ti 


to escape the consciousness of his existence in 


sire to lose himself in endless mi 
f figures, and so far obtaining his wish as 
this world for several hours, in which time he 
tr 


led by the longest route to Venus, put a 
girdle round her with an infinite ; 


deal of ci 
phering, and was at last so overcome by her 
light and heat that to 


ind suddenly discovered himself sitting 


he fell back 
gh state of perspiratson under the verti 
s of thesummer sun, pouring in through 

pen windows of the library. 

{ at dinner Jamie forgot his Byronic 

reion to seeing a woman eat, and looked at 

that he 


was in 


quite coolly, mentally deciding 
} 


sne 


en faces as fair as hers, and if 
with that Dane Hughes ll, that was 
He but 
en a little—ep roney. 
it might have puzzled a keener observer 
Jamie to determine from Ruth's reception 
Hughes next day whether she was it 
Forewarned 


wi 


for him wasn't certain he 


with that gentleman or not. 
s forearmed, and that against her own 
piness, for had she had no intimation of or 


ut 
wa 


time to prepare for the meeting it is probable 
feel- 


x would have led to explanation and recon- 


the inevitable betrayal of her true 


n. As it was, her icy, indifferent man- 
ner towards him confirmed in the lover's mind 
for had 


no more than a passing, girlish fancy, 


regard him 


the impression that her 
be 
and after his first start of surprise and mo- 
mentary loss of composure he was as cool, 
self-possessed, and unconcerned as she. 

So, she wishes the past forgotten,’ was his 
“ Well, I will not pain her 
membrance.” 


Now I know he no longer loves me,” mur- 


inward comment. 


wit 


1 her heart, ‘‘and I shall make no appeal 
is honor or pity by showing that I regret 


hange.” 
uld true lovers so misunderstand one an- 
I think not—in poetry, nor in 
! 
Dane is not the pleasant companion that 
he used to be,” Mr. Percy said, 


“He seems to have grown stiff and 


when his guest 
Was gone. 
studied in his manners, and in conversation he 
was really quite stupid to-day, never once 
warming up to his old enthusiasm on subjects 
ial and political interest. The fellow’ 


OL 80 


DSAPLIAN ver" XN 


’ has an eloquent tongue if he chooses to use it, 
and his views regi 


rraing 


most matters are 
und, that I take a spe 
out 
but to-« 


mswer in monosyllables, or that 


80 
clear, logical, and pr 


cial pleasure in drawing him on topics 


] LV he 


that particularly interest 
would only 


me; 
provoking ‘ Do you think so?’ and slip back t 
I declare I fee] } 


had quite abused my hospitality. I w 


commonplaces again is if he 


ynd 
the society « f 


Ruth 


the young gentleman is shy in 
ladies? I never fancied 


him so 
tnat fi 
! I—I see li 


¢ 
i 


the girl is gone! does signi 
look 
I recollect nov 
entered the 1 


neither seemed s 


mean, Wii Hiess me 
till Ruth 
too, that 


as I had 


1 not freeze 
noticed, 

t meeting 

anticipated.” 
os *% 


Nettie was sinking rapidly 


The shadow of d iovering more closely 


than any of them 


} 
nose 


ned in i 
ner than any of them looked 


days, and 
the end came so 
for it. Outof the deep sleep of exhaustion 
into which sh« 


tracted watchings wl 


had fallen one night, after pro- 
h she had been unwill 
Ruth 
pressed gently on her 


another should share, 
a } 


by 
forehead, and a voice 
yet with 


“Do not be alarmed; y 


Ing 


awakened 


was SOILLY 
ian 1 
saying quietly enougl 
meaning— 
A dull 


every nerve, but she 


some under-current of 
ou are needed,” 
pain throbbed through 
could not move or comprehend. There had been 
thousand years ago 
could but remember! 
“T knoy 


some trouble a ~some 
: 


ing f she 
asked, faintly. 


thing—somet 
“ What is it 

but cannot think.” 
The hand that } 

was slipped 

voice that ha 


ad laid upon her forehead 
a oon 


beneath her shoulders, and the 
1 sounded so strange and far away 
said, close to her ear, in calm, even tones, “It 
is nothing to alarm you; the passage of a soul 
to another world 

She started up shivering from head to foot 
The truth had pier 
at last, and, gently as it was broken, it filled 
had never looked 


with unspeakable dread 


ed to her slumbering sense 


her with dismay. Sh« te 
death, 
from the scene 


under the soothing 


and she hr ink 
she was called, but, 
power of Mrs. Percy's 
presently grew sufhi- 
urn to the room she had lef 


to which 


voice and manner, she 


ciently calm to ret 


so short a time before, little dreaming of -the 
feeling with which she should next enter it. 
Why should we follow? No light from the 
world beyond broke on the eyes of those who 
watched the going forth of that spirit. It was 
like a blind leap in the dark, and thereafter 
‘ % * * 


ie 


was silence. 

















COMFORTABLE PEOPLE. 


BY MELICENT IRWIN, 


Blessings on the class of whom Cowper's 
“Comfortable People” stand representative! 


Little they know as they pass along life's 


troubled way how much hearty cheer they 2 


quietly dispense. In these ‘“ comfortable” 


sharacters, simplicity and truth are the basis 


fa superstructure of genuine good nature. 
Without perfect truth, the good nature will 
lead to weakness of flattery, or injudicious as- 
sent, which although for the time soothingly 
pleasant, eventually robs of the element of 
comfort, which is based largely on trust. There 
must be no shatns, no traps laid behind plaus 
ible words, no fear of breaking through the 
crust, and by some unguarded word being pre 
cipitated into unpremeditated quicksands 
No ranks, it is true, are exempt from shallow 
ones, and those falsely-labled, yet among the 
middle aged, and elderly, are we most apt to 
find this element of comfort. They have tried 
and learned to take things at their just 


life, 
and where in advanced life adversity 


nor drank 


value 
has neither sharpened, nor warped, 
th 
we find the most of this “ comfortable” charm. 


How gratefully we remember one old lady § 


whe though seldom met, and then for little 


more than passing greetings, yet gave out this 
elementso largely. There is a stamp of genuine 
ness about such people that flimsey people 
could no more take, than Sévres china could 
take impress of the guinea stamp. You know 
the Bonafides wherever you meet them; and 
if their name be not upon the door-plate you 
the you have 


Bonafide does not distress 


house moment 
entered it. Mrs. 


you with excuses, if you arrive unexpectedly 


know their 


She does not keep you in state in the parlor 


when the sitting-room requires her presence 


» does not follow the fashions indisecrimin 
irrespective of taste and adaptability, 


She does not 


ately, 
either in furniture or apparel. 
port a new silk while the seamstress remains 
She does not remember what you 
better than 


unpaid. 
wore the last time she met you, 
she remembers what you said to her on that 
asion. And her religion, if we may take 
the liberty, with loving hand to draw aside 


ec 


the veil from the soul’s portal, we shall see, is 
n which she 


n 
il 


statedly pays tithes, but the atmosphere of her 


(162) 


an occasional garment 1 


ot 


!> tellectual 


e sweet waters of life's fountain dry, there 2 


‘life, vivifying and making beautiful the acti 


of its secret springs. She herself puts asid 
ul comes forth to meet 


¢ the curtain, and her s 
meditated words and 


us, in all beautiful, unpri 

God bless her! With such an one the 
ois what Cowper so well termed 
g the Bonafides is 


Sacts. 
* comfort.’ 


n 
on 


>The family likeness am 
Though toned down here, or tou 


° strong. hed 
? 
oup there to some~ piq 


uant combination, 
Sagain, brought out w 


h well defined distinct- 
the family are at al] 
And, 


‘tographing the 


ness, the mem! 
times easily ré dear reader 
here, 


just with memory pl 


‘ thousand 


/ 


éshone, remember 


, 


his pure soul 


acts through which 
s daily life, and that in- 


dit 


co-existant only wit 


vigor learness and ctness, 


2 which could have | 


a soul drawing daily life-draughts from the 


ft 
§ pure fountain of trut 
man, Abral 
verence name him pre-eminently 
We 

thi 


let us name softly that 


2 great, good 1am Lincoln—let us 


‘with utmost ré 
(a king among 
think of 


¢ 


the Bonafides! 
in connection with 8 


him 
¢homely word comfort,” which suits 
o well. 

¢ Talent, 

2God, and to be dk 


grace 1 beauty are good gifts 


but the truth of such 


$a character, and by truth we mean, not only 
¢that which isimplied by veracity, and kindre: 
loyalty to truth and 
-this truth is above them all 

vesy of heart, which 
irom it, 


rtion stand in need 


rio 
Pin 


Swords, but love 
eas such ve 
® joined with fine cour 
S fact, is almost insepera 


eof which so gre 


1 
ic 


t gives th 


which social and busi 


) . 
Sthis great world, and of 
2 


ehess intercourse is apt to give so little, yiz:— 


Scomfort. 


she is not lost to 


2 Ye have lost a 


na 
‘hrist; 
like unto 


ir light, doth not die and 


y, 


you who 1s she 18 not sent 


ut sent before star, 


only 


away, b 
> which going out of « 
th in another hemisphere 
loth in 


i¢ 


S vanish, but shin ye 
ésee her not, yet she 


ocountry. 


shine another 


§ Wuartisa Frier?—A young lady of more 
¢ beauty than sens th 


more accomplishments than 


Slearning; more charms of person than grace of 


@mind; more admir 
¢ 
»>than wise men for attendants. 


rs than frends; more fools 
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The doctor was feeling the pulse. Sas the | happiest and joyfullest, as the one tri- 










Must he go out like this, without any words umphant moment of my life. There are times 
r sign for us to take back to them?” appealed; when I count the years that are past, and 
his sister. ¢thark God that by so many that are gone | 

I hope he may revive for a few moments. . am nearer Him nd now I can almost find it 

I feared the result too strongly to attemptSin my heart to envy you.” ti 
forcing down any cordials,” bathing the bluee The eyes, bright with their last brightness, 
temples with ice water. Slooked up in the doctor’s face, and again that 

Suddenly there came a change, and a gasp smile of marvellous beauty upon the dyi: 






for breath. Tom Spencer opened his eyes,and¢lips. Tom understood. In a moment hé 
looked with bright intelligence into the facesS roused once more. 























»f the brother and sister. 2 “Will you find my Bible on my right side 
‘Do you know me, Tom?” asked the doctor,Sand the picture in it? I should like to se¢ 
bending over him. é that the last thin 

‘Doctor Rochford and Miss Angeline. Am%S The doctor searched and found it. They set § 
I hurt? Oh, yes, I remember now. A bad it before him, with the picture inside, smiling 
wound, is it, doctor ?” - down on him in i rirlish life and bl 

A very bad one, Tom?” In the very _s Tom gazed on it with unutterable tenderness 

sence of the death standing beside them there, ?in his look 
he would not hold back one jot or tittle of the: 5 “Poor Rusha!” he said. “The book was 
truth. cher gift, and I owe all that’s good in me, all 

The quick, bright glance went from one faceS the blessedness of this hour, under God, to her 
to the other. The grief in both answered thecalone. Tell her I said so; and tell her | 
juestion in his eyes. Scharged her never to fret herself with a 

“ Has it come to this?” asked Tom Spencer;¢ thought that she sent me to the war, or that 
then his whole face quickened, and he cried Sit was three her means I came to this 
out, “Oh, my father, and mother, and Rusha,‘ 9 Foe’ ll tell her, doctor?” 
Rusha—” He got no farther than that dearest 2 > +“ Every word; God is my witness—every 
name of all. ‘ word, Tom.” 

‘Tom,” said the doctor, mastering his voicee ‘Tell the boys, too, I left ’em good-by, and 






as he best could, for his profession had not?a charge to take Tom's place to father and 
hardened the native softness of the man’s¢mother. They musn't be too hard on poor 
heart, “Tom, it is the Lord only who can 2 Ella, though is done wrong.” And again 
fort you and them now.” S the faintness of the death drawing near over 














The young officer looked up eagerly, and¢ came speech and consciousness. 
as the thought penetrated his soul, a new,S Contrary almost to the expectation of those 


























solemn calmness gathered over his face. Hise who watched by the bedside, Tom rallied again. 
eyes closed a moment. When he opened them,5 “Give my love to each one at hom e. It'll 
re was a smile on his lips more beautiful¢come hardest « mother and Ru Bn o 
than any smile which in their flush of youth - Rusha, she'll have nobody) alk to and com- 
1 health they had ever worn. «fort her after I'm gone! rive st thought 
‘Yes,” he said, “He comforts me now—He anxiety going after her, the dearest love, y¢ 
can comfort them also.” ‘could see now, of his life. 
Angeline bent over him, straining back here “Tom,” said the doctor, solemnly, “I'll do 
sobs to catch every word. Sall I can to take your place to Rusha.” 
And, Tom, you are ready to go, seeing Hec Tom's smil 1 him; and then a mes- 
calls?” $ senger from the surgeons pressed up. 
Yes, ready. It came sudden, you know,¢ ‘There are fresh cases coming in all the 
and it comes hi ard, too, for a young felloW likeStime, and the doctors have more than tl y 
me to give up life like this ; but it isn’t theScan do, and the men will die if their wounds 







first time I’ve looked it in the face.” care not dressed.’ 
And now Doctor Rochford leaned over andS And Doctor Rochford answered—‘ I'll be 
spoke, with that solemn radiance upon his facec there in a moment 
which only visited it at the rarest and greatestS “Don’t wait for me, doctor. You may 
heights of his life. csome poor fellow’s life, and it’s too lat: 
“Tom, I look forward to the time when Pr ae any good.” 


shall lie where you o, as the fairest, sweetest,¢ Under the circumstances, this was a com- 
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ught tears into any eyes. Yet there was-in the crevices of the rock. She laid her head 
uggestion of these in hers. White, drawn“S down on the cool grass, the hard, despairing 


with something almost defiant in itscagony still holding brain and heart. Wh« 
t faced the mountains a moment, and“should loosen it? She looked up to the peace 
she went down the gravelled walk, still < ful sky and found no answer there. 
that slow, faint step, all the spring of its ° “Oh, God,” prayed the dry, unquivering 
.¢ } 


gone, as though age had suddenly come Slips, “you have taken away my life, my love 
5s 


n and palsied it. 
) days before, her father had brought theS world here. Smite me, too, and let me die 


my darling! I want nothing more in your 


They seemed to have stunned, frozen« now and be buried | y his side.” 
within her. In all this time she hadS No cry for mercy, no love, no resignation in 
shed one tear. A hard, silent, unutterable¢ her prayer, you see, only desperation and 
y of despair had taken possession of her. 2longing for the forgetfulness of death. 
he had heard Guy and Agnes sob like one in§ And she sat re, with her hands folded 
ream. Even her father’s ashen face, and2and her dra rigid face above them, waiting 
fit into for the answer; and the stream trilled on 


mother going from one g 
ther, had failed to move her. All powerc the winds laughed among the leaves overhead 
he 


otion seemed paralyzed within her. AllSand that was all, and swaying up and down 
springs of her hope and trusts fail d now. her thoughts went the lines of a song she ha 
i seemed no more the kind and loving father Sseen somewher: 

on whose tender care she could lean the deepest ¢ 


“ Throne) eart wreck anc >» wreck 
sorrows and darkest mysteries of her life, but Through heart wreck and home wreck 


Phy happy swallows sing.” 


a fate iron and pitiless as the Greeks. Through‘ 


its anguish of travail her soul did not call one half an hour after Rusha 
Him, and through the darkness she did not 1 out of it that the cottage gate was 
hear His voice. ec opened softly again, and Doctor Rochford stood 
She sat still, in a sort of death in life, oneSstill a moment garding the house with 
nsciousness only ever present with her.¢ kind of sorrowful earnestness. The darkened 
Tom, her joy, her love, her dear delight, was 2 windows, the utter silence, told him that the 
dead. She should never see him more—neverS news had preceded him. His glance swept th 
hear his voice speak to heragain. Yet, think- 
» over all this, she did not shed one tear. »glances that did it recognition and reverence 


eglory of the landscape around—one of those 
At last the stricture of heart and brain be cand then he went 1 p to the house. P 

came intolerable. It would probably haveS It was a long time before his summons was 

killed her in a little while. And so, with acanswered. The servant seemed disposed te 

f blind instinct, she had groped her way S guard the house vigilantly from all intrusion 

he darkened house into the light and¢“ There was nobody at home to receive com 


4) c ot . . 
rmth of the summer day. cpany,” she said, evidently supposing he was 


Nature and the soul of this girl were, as youSsome guest who had rambled off from the gay 
have seen, in finest sympathy. Her dumbest ¢life at the hotels. ‘Two days before they had 


C Mt 


grief, her sharpest pang, had always founds had news of Master Tom's death, and they wer 
here the mystery of comfort and healing. in very deep grief.” 

But now all these failed her. The moun-S The maid's manner would have been in- 
tains, to which she lifted those eyes, dry and¢ hospitable, if a quivering of her lip over the 
aching with their burden of unshed tears,Slast words had not excused all that. 
stood there in their strength and silence, withS Doctor Rochford hesitated a moment. He 
no help for her. The sunlight, filling the day C felt a strong desire to communicate Tom's 
with its joy and laughter, only mocked her.‘ messages first to the dearest of his sisters; and 
She went on like one half awake, the slow, 2if he announced himself and his errand, that 
heavy steps taking the way, from mere forceS would of course be impossible. On the im- 
of habit, down to the thicket in the edge ofc pulse of this feeling he spoke— 
the woods, where she had come in that firstS “I think if you will give this to Miss Rusha 
blissful hour of her summer at the mountains-—¢she will grant me an interview.” 
the summer that had fallen into this thick$ The girl did not so much as glance at the 
darkness. card, 

She heard the birds singing just as they did © ‘Miss Rusha is not at home. I saw her gp 
that day, and the happy humming of the water ¢ off into the woods yonder, half an hour ago 
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more out of its frozen look, until the doctor® She looked up, no dry glitter in her eyes; 
knew that the springs would break up in a only a soft mist of tears, The lip struggled 
little while, and thanked God for the know-§S ewith a softness, too, sweeter than even its 
ledge. Sunile. 

The moment that he paused, the long strainS “ I remember, 
gave way. The reaction was terrible. Ite “But I cannot keep it, unless you grant me 
would have frightend a man less prepared forthe right, not even though dying he gave me 
it than was Doctor Rochford. Such a wild¢his.” 
passion of tears and sobs as shook the delicate? There was a silent moment, not only as re- 
the tender soul. He did not try to garded words, but any movement on her part 
check, hardly to soothe them. He knew thateThen she turned her face away, but she put 
it was the great physician, Nature's way of$her hand in his. 
healing for her, but his utter impotence of? ‘Sometime I| shall try to thank you,” she 
help in that dreadful hour left him only more $said. 
time for pity for the poor anguish-riven soul There was no need of farther speech on 
before him—a pity which somehow had in it>either side. He took her act for just what it 
some she geome of thrilling tenderness such as § meant, and quietly, but at once, set about fn 
he had never felt for all those suffering souls? filling the conditions which his covenant wit 

id ioe of men and women by whom Doc- ¢ the living zy and the dead involved. 
tor Rochford had watched and waited. 2 The first article in Doctor Rochford’s medi- 

It took a whole hour for the storm to ex-$cal creed was to giv: nature, as far as possib): 
pend itself. During this time he had hardly ¢the charge of his patients, and he used often 
spoken to her, except sometimes in a low $ to aver that he wore his professional laurels 
whisper much like a mother’s hush, with his¢unworthily, that the “wonderful cures” fo: 
hand touching her hair, or arm, and the words 2 which men gave him credit was due mostly t 
did not go farther than ‘ My child—my poor¢ the great Mother to whose hands he had com 
child ;” and past all her utter loss of self-con- 2 mitted them. 
trol the inevitable consequence of the un-§ He saw now that 
natural calm which had held her so long,2present exhaustion of body and mind, needed 
Rusha felt the pity of the’doctor’s voice, eve nS perfect rest. For three days and nights sh 
though she could not have re — od his words, 6 he ad not sle Pt at all. The only wonder was that 


” 


she said. 


body, 


Rusha Spencer, in her 


weak as an infant. He had been on too many ¢ on the m so “ee ng, bat for all its sensitiveness a 


battle-fields for the last year and a half notogood deal of endurance inhered in a nervous 
to be familiar with all sorts of expedients s+ meena like hers. The first thing now 
emergencies, and he had that swift promptness2 was to get her home—not an easy matter in 
of eye and hand to which life is always afford-Sher present condition, and half a mile to get 
ing occasion. He laid Rusha Spencer dows hole. The doctor considered a moment, the 

on the grass, and improvised a cup out of two brought from the spring a fresh draught oi 
mullein leaves, filled this with cool water from water, into which he poured some drops fri 

he spring and bathed her temples. >a bottle of the case he always carried with 

She was too exhausted to observe or wonder ¢ him. 
much—to be anything in short, but obedient 2 It seemed cruel to disturb the white, tired 
as a child, and the old childlike lines had come ¢ face on the grass, but like a great many other 
back to her face now—the hardness and immo-?apparently cruel things in life it would be 
bility all gone. Cmercy in the end, and the doctor spoke—the 

Once she looked up in his face, and said— voice gentle as possible, but firm for all 

“T thought I should die just now.” that. 

“Oh, no, Rusha. This has saved you froma? ‘Now, Rusha, you will listen to what | 
brain fever. It was a cruel remedy, my child, > say.” 
but I knew it was the only one.” “Te,” 

Then he bent down, smoothing the rumpled > enough. 
hair with a touch that many a poor crippled¢ “It is important that you should get home 
man had affirmed was soft as his own mother’s. > at once, and have the rest that you need, | 

“ Rusha,” he said “do you remember what I'S do not like to leave you long enough to go for 
told you of a promise I made Tom just before?a carriage, and there is no one within call 
he left us?” § This draught will give you strength for a few 


’ the monosyllable weak and weary 
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minutes, and you must try to get home on it. 
If you cannot, I must carry you.” 

He knew that is ultimatum would | 
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» the utmost exertion 
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spencer return: 


loctor 8s orders 


it that had not 
roused anxiety. 
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made plain,” soft tears shining in her eyes. 
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the doctor, and he could not resist the united 


entreaties of the family, so he engaged at last 


») remain for a day or two, not suspecting how 


uch he, too, needed the change and rest, nor 
ow his naturally fine constitution had been 
taxed to its utmost capacity of endurance. 
During the morning of the next day, the 
tor went out on the verandas for an inter 


ew 
Ww 


with the landscape. Half an hour later, 
\gnes came to him. 

She is awake,” she said, with some doubt 
“But when I found her eyes 
vide open looking at me, and asked, ‘ Have 


u just waked up, Rusha?’ 


her face. 
she answered, 
It 
emed strange, but 1 didn't go to pa with it 
t it should alarm him. 


no, I've been awake for two hours.’ 


He 8 been up 
] 


stairs 


ry few minutes this morning looking at 


I will see her at once,” answered the doc 
tor, withholding any expression of his opinion, . 

indeed, Agnes's remarks had afforded hin 
ient data for forming one. 


There he found Rusha 
g white and still, looking strangely like 


sister's chamber. 


he dead, young face he had left down there in 


the hospital, and with something of the same‘ 


Her pulse 
was faint but regular, and she smiled a little‘ 
ws she looked up and gave him her hand. 

Agnes hovered over her anxiously a few 
ents, and then, reassured by the doctor's 
look, went out. 


‘You are feeling better 


?” he asked 


Oh yes; I have been lying here this morn- 
and seeing further and further into those 

rds of Tom’s that God would comfort me. 

I think that awful darkness and despair will 
never come upon me again. Nobody knows 
how I loved him,” her lip quivering here, 
how my heart will ache for him ; 
and desolate at times life will seem without 
but I shall always feel now that God 


loves us both, and that sometime it will all be 


y 
how lonely 


hor 


2 


And, Rusha,” said Fletcher Rochford, 


deeply moved, “you must think of him still; 
as living in a far finer, completer existence than 


thy 


be here with you; and |} 


and nobler and happier than he could ever 
iow, if he could speak 


to you now, he would urge you not to grieve 


4 
i 


vr him.” 
A long sigh fluttered out of her lips. 
ushed back her hair from her forehead in « 


She 
4 


way that was a habit with her, and that would 


a 


lways, to those who had grown into loving 
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that 
He followed the young girl up stairs into. 
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4 
intimacy with her ways, come to have some 
sweet association with herself. 

How lovely she looked lying there with her 
sweet, pale, tranquil face, the face of one who 
has loved and lea 
dark, fine hair! 

The doctor gazed, 
came over him somethi 
he had never fi 


ned under the shadow of its 


and as he gazed ther 
ng which in all his 
lt before 


lite 
a thrill of such ex 
? 


ceeding tenderness for the girl lying there that 


he longed to tak: the pale, sweet face and 
kiss away all th w that haunted it. 

In that moment the fa 
beautiful, and pr 


e lying there grew 
and sacred beyond 
world, and his heart 
ind longed for it, t 
place s of its tender 


everything el 
yearned 
have alway 


al 


ness—a tendernes yvut of its abundance 

would never 
If he could or 

and tell her this, and they could thank God 


together that it the 


| with giving. 


his cheek down to hers 


man thought, as 
great, I tidal of new emoti 
rose, and swelled swaved over his whole 
being! He knewt 
seeking so long it here he had found it 

But he d t vel 
I do not think 


soft, supple hand 


en what his soul had gon 


yr speak to tell her 
ld at that The 


rin his without a closer 


moment. 
clasp to teach her what it had become to him 
And so in a mor 


Spencer came 
4 


e door opened and Mr 
BE CONTINUED.) 
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CuiILpRen’s l'ert.—Life-long discomfort, dis- 
ease and sudde 
through the in ti 
A 
go to sleep with cold { 
attended to 
be to see that the feet are 
lect of this has often resulted in a dangerous 
attack of croup, diptheria, or fatal sore throat 


n ith often come to children 
yn or carelessness of t! 
should never be allowed i 
et: 
ng a child to bed, should 


pare nts. 
the thing to be last 


n 


dry and warm ; neg 


Always, on coming from school, on enter- 
m a visit or errand in rainy 
the child's shoe 


ing the house fr 
muddy, or thawy weat! 
should be removed, and t! 


er, 
1e mother should her 
self ascertain if the stockings are the least 
damp; an should require them to be 
taken off, the feet held before the fire 
rubbed wit! hand till perfectly dry, and 


iu 


ar 


S another pair of stockings be put on and an 


other pair of shoes, while the other stockings 
and shoes should be placed where they can be 
well dried, so as to be ri ady for future use at 


& moment's notice. 
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upon his toils, and feels a holy harmony between 


the munificence of God and the duties which per- 


tain to himself. The dream of an existence per- 


ennially workful, and yet sweet, free and poetic, 
such as has visited men in every age, is not so 


visionary as they have fancied, but it rests with 


nar 


the dreamer to clothe it in reality. 


ACTION AND CHEERFULNESS. 


Without action there can be no cheerfulness—_ 


prime need as well as token of a true and 
happy life. Doubtless there is a native, spontane- 
ous cheerfulness of spirit, but that which keeps 
cheerfulness alive is nothing else than activity, 
lulously addressed to some worthy end. This 

a secret worth knowing, since without cheerful- 

s3 neither the intellect nor the affections can ex- 
pand to their full growth, which is for life never to 
reach its proper altitude; while nothing is more 
surely fatal to it than gloom, moroseness, and dis 


content, unless it be the petty envyings, jealousies, , 


and suspicions, the toadstools of the human heart, 
which sprout from the same foul soil, or indolent in- 
ity. Who are the people most generally given 
talking scandal? Those who for want of 
some enlivening occupation become peevish and 


impatient, and know little or nothing about cheer- 


fulness. Having nothing to agreeably engage 
the mind, the temptation to assume the office 


f censor over their neighbors is too strong< 


to resist, the whole heart becomes tainted and pu- 
rulent, and the very occupations that make others 
lively become an eyesore. Every one has noticed 
the cheerfulness which comes of a little bustle in 
which all parties are concerned ; how ill-tempers 
subside. and crossest faces become bland. A result 
as much more solid and graceful as the instrumen- 
tality is nobler, infallibly follows regular and solid 
devotion of the soul to aims that demand its best 
imaginings. The beginning of idlensss is an tgno- 
ile ruling love. The wants which come of such a 


love are few and soon satisfied, since that which is, 
lowest is always easiest to reach, and hence it is‘ 
incessantly left destitute. Nothing so effectually ; 


prevents idleness as a noble sympathy. The indo- 
lent rich, who fancy themselves weak and inva- 
lided when they are simply stagnant for want of a 
great purpose, would become sprightly and well 
lirectly, did they but enter on some genial and 
generous love, which would impel them into varied 

scupations. The very restlessness which frets 
them shows that action is the soul of life. Do 
something they must ; this is a necessity they can- 
not evade, for absolute inactivity is impossible: it 
is nature's law that employment shall go on with 
every one in some sort; but in the degree that the 
inevitable something is mean and indeterminate, 
the end of the pursuit is mortifying and vain. God 
knows the means to make us work soberly and 
usefully. Do you see any one at a loss how to 
spend his time, undecided where to go, walking 
through dry places, secking rest, and finding none? 
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2 Be assured that individual finds existence a bur- 
den, and is a total stranger to its bloom and true 
‘emoluments. Many sights are melancholy, but 
‘none are worse than the listless, jaded counte- 
nances of those who have nothing worthy to de- 
vote their energies to. Yet these faces could beam 
with intelligence. Every man is happy by birth- 
right. It is his power to be happy that makes him 
able to be miserable ; the capacity for ennui being, 
in fact, one of the signatures of his immortality. 
Why brutes never suffer ennui is simply because 
¢ they are incapable of noble delights. How inex- 
cusable it is, if not shameful and disgraceful, to 
have nothing but what is low and transitory to 
think about, and thus to fall into such a state of 
dulness, scarcely needs an observation. Were the 
world empty, were it a silent, barren waste, with- 
out a tree or a blade of grass, there might possibly 
be an excuse; but overflowing as it does with the 
‘ most beautiful curiosities, nothing is so utterly in- 
defensible as to let a single waking hour die blank. 
. Thanks be to God, as soon as a man desires to 
seek, he is always enabled to find; directly he 
feels his heart and mind swell with a great desire, 
he finds the world ready and waiting to supply 
him. Even though busily engaged throughout the 
day in commercial or domestic avocations, the 
dolce far niente which our poor weariness is so apt 
» to plead in the evening, and which no wise man 
ever refuses to listen to altogether, is a principle 
2 only to be admitted under the protest that the pro- 
< per rest for man is change of occupation. There 
2 are few kinds of business which fatigue both body 
and mind at once; while one toils the other almost 
necessarily reposes; when the one ceases work, 
nature rules that the other shall be fittest to begin 
and that is a rare case indeed where either body or 
. mind is debarred all opportunity of healthful and 
useful occupatly hn when its turn to work cummes on, 
- Man is not so imperfectly constituted, nor is the 
world so defectively framed, as for him to be con- 
strained to look for pastime and relaxation any- 
where but in change from one improving employ- 
ment to another; it may be questioned whether 
the sweetness of Home can ever be truly enjoyed 
where the leading recreation does not take the 
shape of some intelligent and pretty pursuit, such 
<as the formation of an herbarium, or the use of the 
microscope or pencil. Boys would not inces- 
santly be in mischief and trouble were they 
encouraged to study natural history; girls would 
. be far livelier and companionable, and also enjoy 
better health, were they trained to fixed habits of 
mental employment. ‘The delight of a single hour 
of recreation in art or science, outweighs a whole 
lifetime of mere frivolities ; before the picture of 
> this delight, could it be brought home to him, the 
‘mere trifler would ‘sink in dismay. Finding our 
2 pastime in such pursuits, we render ourselves in- 
> dependent of the casualties of time and place, and 
secure an arbor of our own, where none can molest. 
Accustoming ourselves to live in tdeas, sorrow and 
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misfortune lose their sting. We discover that 
though disappointed of our greatest and most cher 


impatient, or unhappy, or no longer given to plea 
sant wishes and desires. We get to live rather in 
1t same kind of well-tempered hope and content 
edness both in one, which leads men to plant trees 
for the future. “To have always,” says D’Israeli, 
“some secret, darling idea to which we can have 
recourse amid the noise and not sense of the world, 
ind which never fails to touch us in the most ex 

iisite manner, is an art of happiness that 
cannot deprive us ” Many things may furnish 
such an idea; we have shown where they may be 
found. Nepenthe sti!l grows plentiful and green; 


full of sweet places where we may rest 





We have no need 
t yurt gayety in rder to be happy ; nor yet a 
tance. Few would longé 


diversions,” wet 


ible themselves about mere 





they once to feel what it is to possess the art of self 


recreation among the untaxed gilts of nature. 


While our leisure is honored and agreeably occu 
pied by such pursuits, materials are acquired als 


for that most invaluable of the Fine Arts, the art 
of Conversation, destitute of which, no family o1 
social circle can be thoroughly happy. Not that 
nere dry scientific facts of themselves can serve its 


purposes, because the best, most living part of con 





imaginative, bird 


Morevver, the richest conversation may be an 





is wholly independent of such facts. 
where brothers and sisters have each their tale t 


f something curious or interesting seen in the 


sitions, the imagi 





n soon finds wing, and the heart soon warms 
7 rn how to talk, let peoy arn how to do some 
g, and get t ‘ I it them to do the same 

Of all the unbecoming things which true educat 
would seek to anticipate and prevent, that weak 
gossip about persons and clothes, eating and Jaua 


4, Which generally pass current as conversa 
n, is the first that demands to be corrected. W 
the lover of noble employment, leisure indeed, 
either for trifling talk, or for trifles of any kind, exist 


tsto “kill time” wh 





has fixed, intelligent work in hand. He very soon 


scovers that to kill time is to kill himee?/. The 
time-killer, the mere trifler, condemns it, indeed 
is own looks, for he always seems ashamed, 


SINESS. 
Scientific ar 


reoteations, pursued either 


account, or with a view t 





reeable inte 


intereourses, by no me 





lemand the intense applicat hat many suppose 


Neither is a little knowledge the dangerous thing 


1at others often fear. The infirmity is not to have 
ily a little, but to fancy that that little is a great 


deal. Neither are brilliant talents wanted; avery 
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ished hopes, that is no reason why we should be 





uninteresting and 





moderate capacity will soon carry us out to sea. 
Nor, again, is there that incongruity between sci- 
entific recreations and the ordinary duties of life 
which is not infrequently alleged. “ Business 


must be attended to,” is one of the best and safest 






































maxims in the world; a man, as Dr. Johnson 
said, is never more usefully employed than when 
earning money. There is another maxim, however, 
fully as imy int, and founded upon as great a 
princi na tha 1s, the antervals f bus 3 
must be nded to, implying that there is non¢ 
f the in gr supposed, No on sharpen 
his inteliectua 1 tie r widen the rang I 8 
knowledge, wit ecoming more & ful ] 
~ essful in the business or profession in which 
he engaged Whatever tends t r the 
rstal n leisure moments, s i i i 
ul nta it I es thoug s 
I tary ‘ and gives the ‘ Itis d - 
il whe er any man can heartily ¢ ntry 
vho does nd a large pa eve wee i 
i-W i ess questionabie W i any 
nes er vs siness “ t ns 
to it as a change The same es 
ilteral ecreat g How ng en 
listinguished ir mmerce, who ha hone 
ietters, eve I erature spar , Ww nag 
nation! The late Mr. Roby, of Rochdale, a 
f the Traditions of Lancashi is a memor ‘ 
example Mr. Roby, says his biographe was 
n inapt ft t widition sum { the banker be 
cause he if i int iegendary iore rus | 
into the realms of the imagination. He showed 
in his various periormances that the poet te 
perament is not in antagonism to the duties of 
4 truth the sooner recognized e better 
Many f our best writers are not pr sO; 
hey sweete a inte f physical ia r 
y, and society reaps the d ‘ In 
his ¢ nary e tl ul ris bu y 
man, and it 18 monstr s exagg t t 
pose s many ado t e 18 aiw 1) l 
his head among the stars 1 his g 
wers It w i t be difficult t y é 
man W s engaged during the d Ww t r 
mmonly ed uninteliectual er 8 I 
n semi-intellectual ones, such as buying, s ng, 
ind asting a unts, has a decided iy i 
ws pa us € I Ww ) 
loes not meant muse 
ose wi s ‘ time 
stead of wasting it, have more holidays than any 
ne else, for every change is a going 
When rational and unsophisti l y ; 
lv so called, is still work; at a s, no 
man ever } genially and heart W t 
gaining something by it, and gat from 
t a fruit ot Work ay, moreover, is perfect 
mpatible with work -t no One sur se that ‘ 





lisallow it, or that they render play 


distasteful. Pastime 
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areas great a need as occupation, and as great a 
luxury. He who refuses to play is but a stately 
fool; 
the sweetest lyric songs of life; 
however, should remember that as the end of all ex- 
ertion, even the slightest, should be profit, play 


grown people, 


should always be based upon an intelligent idea. 
People may be mirthful without being silly, just 
as they may be grave without being gloomy; a 
mind in right order can descend into frolies as 
readily as it can soar into magnificent ideas; for 


it is the characteristic of well-disciplined intelli- 
gence, and of purity and earnestness of the affee- 
tions, that they are universal in their capacity. It 
is this which makes the philosopher ; the true idea 


of whom is that of an amiable and pious man, who 
with the profound and scientific combines the 
lively and the droll. “My idea of wise men,” 


says some author, “needs that they shall be very 
lively: I don’t call wise.” Plato and 
Aristotle were not always seen in their long robes, 
they were good-natured 


dull men 


tified and serious. No; 
fellows, who enjoyed a laugh with their friends 


like the rest of the world, and who loved, and 
hoped, and listened to a good story with as much 
est as the least learned. “As much,” did we 


gay? Culture of mind enables us to enjoy far 


more intensely when enjoyment is afloat than 
when our heads are ill-provided. Love-poetry owes 
to Plato a more exquisite stroke of nature than 


ever was penned by a mere writer of songs and 
valentines :—“ While kissing Agathon, I had my 
soul upon my lips, for it came, the hapless, as if 
about to depart.” Many persons, it is true, live 
without amusement; grave, dull, would-be moral- 
ists and sages; and certainly, pastime is not so 
indispensably necessary after the mental and phy- 
sical constitutions have arrived at maturity, as be- 
fore. It by no means follows, however, that such 
persons would not live happier and more useful 
lives if they resorted occasionally to the ordinary 
sports of mankind. None ever decry play and fun 
hut those who are strangers to their value. The 
love of them is one of the signs of a great nature. 
All true genius is in its very essence, a joyous 
faculty ; “ wit’ originally signifies the very high- 
est efforts of mind. 
as well as upwards that a large and just concep- 

n of life is attainable{ and therefore that life is 
“A mind charged with vitality, 


It is only by looking around 


truly realized. 
and sustained by trust in God, will not only look 
cheerfully to the goal of its pilgrimage, but have 
ample stores of gladness to expend upon the jour- 
ney. The Muses have left no diaries, or doubtless 
we should find that they had their gypsy-parties 
and lively games; that they danced and sang for 
pure enjoyment; and visited mortal dreamers not 
only in inspiring vision, but sometimes to 
‘Tickle men’s noses as they lay asleep.’” 
In a word, though recreation with science and > 
literature be the most solid and unfailing kind of 
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to sport and gambol with children is one of 
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? play, it is not the only kind we need. With all his 


toil, and care, and penury of time, the man wh 


devotes himself to learning, or science, or business, 


is no gainer in the end, if he do not take part 


sometimes in lively entertainments. For a wh 


he may seem to suffer nothing; but the belief of 
his being able to dispense with such playing is 
only a delusion; there is a heavy reckoning going 
on against him, which sooner or later will have t. 


be paid in suffering and premature exhaustior 
Work and 


While without due ] lay there 


play are reciprocally advantageous 
is no effective wor 
, 


ing, on the other hand, in order 
with the body, we must learn how to play heartily, 


to play heart 


in privacy, with the No man thoroughly e: 


joys play, or knows what play really is, who car 
not spend hours of solitude in comfort. 
ACTION . bE OF POWER. 
In the degree that we employ ourselves, we a 
As nature, 


forming, is most beautiful and delicious when it 


quire Power. ever shifting and trans 
not strictly either spring, or summer, or autumn— 
or night; so, all the 7 

erable to our moment 


morning, noon, evening, 
tency we ever possess, is ré 
of action, or when we are experiencing or effecti: 
rnsition is that in which 


Changes; the period of 


power is developed; to acquire and to wield it, » 
must be forever seeking to quit the state we are ir 
and to rise into a hig ne. Power, according]; 
which is only life ler another name, is reso! 


T 





able, essentially, into constant progression. 


never consists in the having been, but always in t! 

becoming ; we flourish in proportion to our des 

to emerge out of To-day. Itis oftenasked concerninz 
a stranger, Where does he come from? The better 
question would be, Where is he going to? Never 
mind the antecedents, if he be now in some shir 
ing pathway. Other people are continually heard 
wishing to be “settled.” It may be useful to! 

settled as to our physical resources; but to be set 
tled in any other way is the heaviest misfortun 
that can befall a man, for when settled, he ceases 
to improve, and is like a ship stranded high and 
dry upon the sand. Who is the man from whose 
society and conversation we derive soundest plea 
sure and instruction? Not he who, as it is face- 
tiously said, has “ completed his education,” but he 
who, like a bee, is daily wandering over the fields 
of thought. 
ting with a person who knows how to think, and 
is not afraid to think, is inestimable; and nowhere 
is it felt more profoundly than in the intimate com- 
Rosseau finds in this 


The privilege of living and associa- 


panionship of wedded life. 
need a beautiful argument for inspiring one’s be- 
loved, during the sweet, plastic days of betrothal, 
with a taste for the amenities of nattre, such as 
shall provide a source in after years, of lasting and 
mutual delight. How pleasing, when many sum- 
mers of married love have thrown those hallowed 
days far into the rear, to note again the uncurling 
ferns of spring, wrapped so comfortably in their cu- 
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The consideration of this great principle, Action © good, is no objection; @because tl! diligence 
the spring of Happiness, though it is in regard to> eych does not come of their evil, as to its own 
he present life that it pr rally concerns us, be trinsic nature, but of its necessities ; work 1 & Taos 
longs as largely to right estimates of 1@ life toS done ir eder that the means mav be procured 
e € D ess e means OV W lwe «s ire Ww petite f the @ } } vel 
en n rt! struct us as tot rox! T} i } « ver 
ma f e el ents that w be felt wT Re ne t 1 only hav with the 
heaven, a sul tl nnot be uninteresting t loler h; and where wer 
" ' 
any man wh i for a moment how iong he P re ther $ ar lolent spirit u neat 
hopes to live there. That the same reaction of man « Heaven, like the Lord himself, who tot pure ay 
in response to the primary action of God, which ears pure, who to the merciful appears mercifu 
here makes life and happiness, will similarly e1 is measured by each man a . > to his ow: 
gender it hereafter, we may gather, indeed, most haracter and inclinations, and if we would ask 


plainly, from the divine oracles themselves. Whenc¢ which view is nearer to the truth, we may be sure 


1ich most exalts us. If true ife con 





we are told so consolingly, that to die is to go Sit is that w 


rest, and that “ Blessed are the dead who die in the ¢ sist in well-directed activity while we are here, as- 
Lord, for they rest from their labors,” it is not suredly the continuation of our life in heaven wi 

meant that by entering the future state we enter on > derive its blessedness, in no slight degree, from the 
a state of passiveness. There can be no happiness“ new and magniticent opportunities it will there en- 
or holiness, even in heaven, if the life be one of joy. There will be an external world of nature to 


} 


mere quiescence. Do we not see, even in this world, < study, ¢ 1g of that inexhaustible store « 





. : ha TREE é Rae ‘a 
that those who would have us understand by Re-? spiritual objects and phenomena which forms the 
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scenery of the spiritual world, and which is the Sings), acknowledges this fine sentiment in the most 
prototype of the material worlds and their contents, 2 exquisite manner; “ Alas! and he suffered for years, 
and inviting us to endless research and contempla-‘$ as Ariel did in the cloven pine ; but now he is out of 
tion; there will also be good uses to fulfil, the pro-¢ it, and serving the purposes of Beneficence with a 
totypes of practical charity and affection upon calmness befitting his knowledge and his love.” 
earth, and which will be largely directed, there is ; Thus is our destiny, even in this world, sublime, if 
every reason to believe, to the spiritual needs of we will but serve God, and not Mammon. For the 
the successive and interminable generations of 2“ spirits of just men made perfect” then come into 
men. Angel, literally “messenger,” is not so much 5 company with us; they “encamp” around us, and 
a designation of nature, as commonly supposed, as “minister” to us, even as themselves are minis- 
a title or name of office; and no office can be con- ‘tered to by the Lord. It is no mere fancy of a 
ceived more superb than that of aiding and protect-< fond mother that the smile of her sleeping infant 
ing souls still upon their pilgrimage. That such >comesof the angels’ whisper. So lovely an idea 
functions are exercised, in other words, the doc-¢ would not live among the hallowed ones were it not 
trine of the “ministration of angels,” has soothed >the reflection of a heaven-sent truth; when the 
and encouraged the virtuous of every age; the «heart in its thankful musings lifts itself towards 
Grecian belief in daimones or invisible attendant ¢ the skies, it is never sent away with a falsehood in 
genii, was itself a recognition of the guardianship Sit. Wonderful has been the effect upon mankind 
of that celestial fraternity, the “bright band” even of this little ministry. It was the smiling in 
which gave cause to Archdeacon Hare to say so Sher sleep of Benjamin West's infant niece that led 
beautifully, that while it is blessed to have friends < him, though quite a boy, to use the peneil. He 
on earth, it is yet more blessed to have friends in > was placed to watch the cradle, and struck by the 
heaven. Leigh Hunt, speaking of Shelley (whose § innocent smiles of his little charge, drew her as 
virtues we should do well to remember before his fail- ? she lay. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


ONLY A TASTE! > 
BY ANNE CASWELL. é 

Susie Welford had been married two years, and ¢ from taking cold. 
a bright boy of fourteen months called hermamma,? Mrs. Welford fed the babe immediately after her 
when one evening her husband said to her— ¢ arrival, and put him to sleep. The journey had 
“ Susie, my business requires a week's absence? tired him a good deal, and his nap lasted till din- 
from home. I must start by day after to-morrow, (ner was some time over. She was not in the habit 
and go first to New York. It seems a good oppor- § of taking him to the table, but as she was visiting, 
tunity for you to make thegisit Mrs. Turner has ¢ thought she could not do otherwise. He was in 
several times solicited. I can see you and baby bed for the night, when tea was ready, but the 
landed, and on my return pass a day and night? next morning Susie sat down with him in her lap, 
with our friends. Does the plan suit you? And‘and made her first attempt at feeding the child and 


sisting chiefly of bread and milk, boiled barley, and 
sago, and great care had been used to guard him 


will you write to Mrs. Turner this evening ?” 2 herself at the same time. 

Mr. Welford searcely needed to ask the ques- ¢ For a few minutes he took his bread and milk 
tion—Susie’s sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks? contentedly, but some mince-meat soon attracted 
answered him sooner than words could, though s his attention, and he made an eager demand for a 
they were not slow. 2 Share in the “ table-comforts.” His mother tried 

In half an hour he was on his way to the post¢ in vain to pacify him, and induce him to eat his 
office with her letter in his pocket. Mrs. TurnerS bread and milk. Mince-meat he would have, or 
had been a schoolmate and intimate friend of2cry and eat nothing. 

Susie’s, but since the marriage of the latter theyS “I would give him some, Susie,” said Mrs. 
had met only once. The duties of wives and mo-> Turner. 

thers occupied them, and frequent journeys were 4 “T am afraid it would hurt him,” was replied. 
not accordant with the means of either family. >“ He is not used to anything of the kind. And his 

After a pleasant trip, and with cautions to Susie ¢ father is unwilling to have his food changed at all 
in regard to the child, Mr. Welford left her with 2 while he is teething. 
their friends, who met them at the Burlington land-$ “ We gave our little Eddie any such thing at his 
ing, and continued his route. The little boy was age,” urged Mrs. Turner: “ not pastry or sweet- 
teething, and had thus far been most carefully > meats, of course, but meat, vegetables and pud- 
reared ; his food had been simple and regular, con-$ dings. He was not sick at all with his teeth.” 
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injured her friend or the child ; but her experience 


was conéned to her own house, and she did not 


consider, or even know, the vast differences of con 


stitution with diffe 











though a healthy child, a very ate on¢ 
The young mother hesitated. She knew she 
‘ to regard her husband’s wishes; but she 
not sufficic ss to withstand the 
ness of her boy, and I s urging, ¢ ed, 
especially as she felt uncomfortable on account of 





having such a disturbance at Mrs. Turner's ts 


“Only a taste, Susie That wont hurt hi 


Willie continued t ry, and his mother led. 





( irse, ‘ t only stimulated his desire, and 
Susie gave him another and another, and so on, try 
ing to en his crowing and happy looks, but fee 

¢ un the time W illie’s nap thi rning 
was not quite s i as usual, but Susie tried t 

W y over-tired. At dinner, he was, of 

rse, on the watch for what others had, and mor 

1 ned the morning, trom His success at 

ikfast. A littie of this very iittie, inde a 

iste of that—so went matters that day, and every 

lay of the visit, till the night before Mr. Welford’s 
urrival was expected Willie became more diff 

» tend and amuse. Instead of sitting quietly 


m the floor, as he was accustomed to do at home, 
with his playthings, he must be held, } laye 
and carried a t. His sleep, in the day 

ut night, w more and more distur 


1 broken; and Mrs. Welford was herself s 





vearied that she th the enjoyme! f he 
y t i had 
She l in packing some of |} tl 
iat sh e less to do the next d vy, when 
Turner came home from the post office, bring 
her tte n her husband. It was writte: 
uy, Stating that his business would unavoid 
y deta vd later than he had expe I 
A i S x y i in express : ile n I I 
t s¢ i i ‘ i i he 10 pe t 1 t \ wer 





nee thar < t manifest VW was 
evidently far fr well und she was ving 
nxious. She had been looking eagerly for he 


husband’s coming, although she dreaded his dis 


pleasure, which she felt would be just. She had 
no time, however, to weep over her disa] ntment 


ul she been gs disposed, for Willie suddenly 


grew worse. 








Mr. Turner immediately called his y phys 
cian, in whom, he assured Mrs. Welford, he had 
entire confidence. But she could not help wishing 


she could have old Dr. West she always felt sur 
he could cure if any one could; she had known 
rom her childhood—and he was so kind and 


Dr. Grover was a man of serious turn, and few 


words. In reply to Susie's anxious inquiry, he said, 


DEPARTMENT. 


“Your babe is pretty sick, Mrs. Welford, and I 


Mrs. Turner would not for worlds have wilfully < 





children. Her boy was 


remarkably strong; while Willie Welford was, 





be, but he would not let any one but 
nd him; and besides, Mrs. Welford 

















d upon her mind that her boy ld 


h a grave face, and no word of er 



















ainly as to the result. It is prob- 


», however, that he will recover. Dentition is 
ways accompanied by more or less fever; and 
ild’s case, this is increased by severe 


of the digestive organs. I will me 








ingly have sat up to take 


be impossible for her to sleep. 
+} 


her self-reproachings during the 


ours of night. She realized that her 
mness, her failure to regard her child’s 
her husband’s wishes, had brought 

innocent little one, and grief 








f her husband 
nY » this jait for espe ] 
A ig Dn v1 I I il 
Sine was ns yf } ing (ais 


he loved better than life, sick, or 
she « I ear t nit I that— 
ught Ww i me again and again, 
i tl loctor gave some en- 

He lered the medicines continued 
nlied again at evening, Uti got 





ev al el t on his } 
nd exhausted as she was 

i mentally, she was § I in ul 
ireams took color from her waking 








thought grew worse. He 
ssead irom 8 t side his fh 8 
wi and his breath ia eda a I 


means tried t alleviate his su f- 
n. 
’'s heart almost ceased be g l 





then with a wild rush, throbbed on, as the - 





1usband—oh! if he were only 
1 yet the thought of his sorrow in- 
wn. Shorter and fainter came the 

crimson of the cheek gave I lace 
whiteness—but the babe sley 
poor mother’s feelings all concen- 


to have those dear eyes 








for once, and the smal 
her neck. But Willie did not wake, 





in whispered that if he should, 





ring, that else he 


She tried to submit, but the bitter- 


her cup was her self-reproach; th 


maddened her. The day dawned, 
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id the child’s breast was still! One look at the her, and then knelt with her beside their sleeping 
ttle form, one glance into the doctor's face—andS child, Like waters from the smitten rock, flowed 
h a wild ory of agony, she sprang from the bed-? that morning’s prayer! The next day, Willie was 
le-—and was clasped in strong arms, while her§ well enough to go home. And it was with 
name was breathed in well-known tones? She) humble and grateful spirit that Busie ay 
awoke! Awoke, and her boy lay beside her, in ¢erossed the threshold of her dwelling, with hey 
t unbroken sleep of healthy infancy, his little > loved ones by her sid 
fuce pale, but with no look of pain, her head was The lesson was indeed severe, but on its dar) 


on her husband's bosom, his lips pressed to her) wing came a great Not only waa it remen 


brow. For a few momenta, she was too bewildered ¢ bered with relation to the physical management 


to separate the dream from the reality. Then, her children’s faney, but, in after yeara, whi 

* Pather, | bless Thee!” burst from her lips, and: Willlie with hia | hers and sisters, made 

her overtried spirit found relief in a gush of tears,‘ her heart and home, it reached to all their jot 

the first she had shed since her babe was taken > lectual and moral training. 

Bick rhe first deviation from right paths, was « 
Her husband soothed her tenderly, but did not) noticed, gently but firmly checked, All inno 

attempt to check her tears, He knew that this ¢ pleasures with oir moans, Mr, and Mrs, We 


was just what the weary heart needed, Soon she) allowed; but 1 doubtful tendeney wer 





ame calm, and told him all, No word of chid-< excluded by ¢ 1) prohibition, marred by n 
met her ear, Ile knew she had suffered >) loop-hole, su 
enough to be a warning for the future; and he 


y drew her close to his heart, silently kissing » 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


CHARLIT S HOLIDA =. lame soldier, wh was wounded at the Ratt! 
Antietam, and } ver since been obliged to | 


BY NETTIE CARLISLE, around on erut os 





“Tlurrah! no school this afternoon!” shouted Not being al ) vk at his trade, he esta 
the boys, as they rushed down the steps and out (lished a little stand at the corner of one of t! 
into the open air, principal squar where he sells apples, candies 

*T say, Charlie,” called the foremost, tarning to (nuts, fe, Tut the é mm thas obtagned is 
a little boy with a patched jacket, “ wont you ) together insufficient to feed the hangry months 

me and play ball with me on the back lot this home, and Charli mother bas been obliged t 
afternoon? I’ve got a splendid new ball; such a, take in washi which she often toils frou 
bouncer !” morning till ni 

“T'd like to,” answered the little boy, his eyes Poor mother ight Charlie, as he saw bh 
brightening with pleasure, “if my mother will let wearily she moved around; I wish I could d 


something to h 





me 

‘Your mother! pshaw! don't be a baby. Say He watched till the heavy kettle of clothes was 
you will come. You will, wont you, Frank and > filled, and then without waiting to be asked sprang 
Harry? You too, Dick.” forward and lifted it into the range. He the 


“ Yos, yes,” eagerly responded those addressed, ) poured out a cup of tea, and placed his mothe 


while Dick added- chair at the table 

“T’d like to see my mother try to keep me She had hardly seated herself when a fretfal w 
4 from the next room announced that baby Fredd 
lifted the child from th 


home,” 
“T’ll see,” said Charlie, and turning the corner had awoke, Charlie 


he ran rapidly down the street towards home, On cradle, and tried every means which he could 


entering the back gate, he found, as he expected, think of to hush its cries, but in vain, 
“Poor Freddie,” said the mother, laying down 
» her knife and fork, “he is not at all well, If | 


could take him out this afternoon, it would do him 


his mother bending over the wash tub 
“Your dinner is ready on the table, Charlie, 


she said, turning round, “T will have to get these 
clothes ready to boil before T can eat mine.” so much good, if it were only to the square, But it iv 


a ‘ p ” . ha 
The little boy drew a chair to the table, and was ‘ of no use wishing,” she added, with a sigh, as she 


soon enjoying the cold meat, and bread and butter glanced at the heaping basket of dirty elothes, 


set before him, with the keen relish of hunger, Charlie started, He had forgotten all about his 


holiday and intended game of ball, until his mo 


Leaving him thus engaged, we will tell you 
Ile 


something of his history. Charlie’s father is a‘ ther’s words brought them to his mind, 
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Dad-dad-da,” responded 


sucking his thum! 


[hat mean vea, | suppose 


That was a very happy atternoo 


I © was ce ted with @ve 
ei yeu rreis, W their OFixz 
} i tu the little chicken 
and thither, and every few moments 
y uit tra iv 
i t waat na i! 
iyh I iphea ne 
to the spi “ I 
t them bnew ythin 
j bie, he ¢ i hited 
nt " lay ! vAL al 
Wilh an i x ) tolt 
©) 
Near the t wi the littl 
gat a benevolent king old gentle 


intent upon Al newspaper 


j ‘ 
length, he K Aa seul beside 


I don’t remember,” said Charlie, w 
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places at that moment with any of his ball-playing ? the day before had brought the tears to his eyes, 


























friends ? 
to buy you a new jacket,” said his father, with a 


l “ You will not be sorry, I 


g 
suppose.’ 
* No, indeed,” said Charlie, calling to mind sun- 


ince at the patches, 








HINTS FOR HO 
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GOOD BREAD. 
Mrs. Mary B. Breed, of Weare, N 
utes to the Country Gentleman her way of mak- 


. H., commnu- 
“a 
in 
da 
gold and hung on the 
the land.” We give the pith of her communic 
ti She says :— 

“Take six good-sized potatoes; wash and pare 


¢ good bread, which one who eats her bread 
y, says, deserves to be “ printed in letters of 
yalls of every kitchen in 
a- 


mn. 


them, and boil in two quarts of water, and with 
them a handful of hops, in a small bag kept for 
the purpose, When quite soft, take them out, mash 
fine, and pour upon them the water in which they 
were boiled, adding a little water to make up for 
what may have boiled away, and also half a cup 
of saltand same of white When 
down to a luke-warm temperature, add one cup 


sugar. 


Mind, now, I do not 
like beer, 
and having been covered closely and kept in a 


of yeast to ferment it with. 

say raise, for it does not rise. it works 
warm place, in the course of five or six hours the 
entire surface will be covered with fine bubbles, 
which indicates that it is ready for use. It should 





now be bottled and put in the cellar, where it will) 


keep a long time. 
tight at first, or they will be liable to burst. If the 
theory be true, that some of the same kind must be 
used to start with, some difficulty may be encoun- 
tered in introducing it where it is not used, 


furnished with some of the right sort in the begin- ¢ 


ning, and therefore had no occasion to experiment; 
and, though I have been gravely assured by those 
who have done so that no other would answer, still 
I would do so if occasion required. One cup of 
yeast is sufficient for three common-sized loaves, 
the requisite quantity of flour for which every cook 


knows, I usually mix my bread with milk, because > 


I like the taste better, although I have made 
lighter, nicer-looking bread with water than I ever 
did with milk, I have heard very good cooks say 


they would prefer water to milk for the purpose) 
. Rice Caxe.—Half a pound of rice flour, half a 
I prefer to mix it up at night in 


even @t the same cost; that, I think, is a matter 
merely of taste, 
order to bake it in the early part of the day, stir- 
ring it until it is as stiff as it can be stirred with a 


spoon, liking this method better than setting a soft 


“T think we had better take part of this money > 


dry cruel taunts from thoughtless school-boys, which ¢ 


cooled ¢ 


The bottles must not be corked ¢ 


¢ but which he had wisely kept to himself. 
Months have passed since that time, and sum 
>mer has given place to the gloomy winter, but 


{ 


gotten his afternoon in the 
back to it as of 


Charlie has never yr 


square, and often looks one the 
happiest he ever spent. 


Have any of the boys discovered the reason? 


USHKEHEPERS. 


do 


been 


morning, th 
pan 

I ther 
take it out upon a board, and knead it thorough); 


In the 
favorable, 


sponge, as some cooks 


temperature having my 


filled in “ good round Quaker measure.” 


( 
(working on more flour, as long, I had almost ea l, 


If made with water, I wor 
¢in a little shortening; if 
¢ necessary. In this thorough 
2 lies one secret in bread making, the advantages of 
ka do 
Some prefer to dip their dong! 
Well, let them do so 
such 

the word 


alternately chopping it with a chopping knife 'n: 


2 as I can get any in. 
with new milk, none is 


kneading process 


S which some cox 
‘ care to profit by 


not know, or knowing, do not 


into the tins with a spoon. 
but the sequel not 
is needed (kneaded,) spell 
Swill, 

“ Having accomplished this part of the process 
SI return it to the and let 
I then take it out, form it into smooth loaves 


does show bread 


as 


pan it rise the second 
time. 
let them rise until the 
> bake. ‘ For the length of time required for baking,’ 
(I have nq ruk I 
) bake my bread until it is done, let the time required 


tins are rounding full, and 
that of some is just one hour. 


‘ be shorter or longer, 
> “What ‘the temperature of the oven’ should be, 
it is impossible for me to say, ovens vary so much 


> some will bake well at apparently a lower degree 
¢ 


¢ of heat than others, 
4 


I was < 


Wuirren Cream.—Put some good cream into a 
> pan, with a sufficient quantity of powdered lum; 

sugar to sweeten it to your palate; add a pinch of 
powdered gum tragacanth, and a little 


¢ flower water, whip the whole well up with a clean 


orange 
y)whisp. Add eggs and wine, or use some perfume, 
such as musk or ambergris, or impart a flavor by 
dropping in a few drops of the essence of lemon or 
> orange. 

bruised to a pulp, or a small portion of pith of 


The peel of either may be used and 


> orange-peel, 


pound powdered loaf sugar, five eggs, well beaten; 
sugar and eggs beaten together before the flour 


is putin, Flavor to taste, and bake in a slow 


. oven, 

























































EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 






































hnter 
h in t q 
of t : GRACIE, Gra sa babe to me, 
Justa ec} f scarce sixt n 
BY PHERE CARY 4 
2 4 t me ’ aft t t 
SON 4 Gracie rises with a light 1 : ) ‘ ‘ 
hat sh t upon my knee.” 
: In her clear face like the sun, . mca y kne 
j Like the regal, crownéd sun Ah! wise mother! if you proved 
That at morning meets her sight! Love never crossed her way 
Mirthful, merry little one, I would think the self-same way 
arn ay, 
Happy, hopeful little one; Ever since the world has moved 
a rs What has made her day so bright? Babes seemed women in a day; 
q and well-a-day! 
Who her sweet thoughts shall divine, ’ 
ved and maidens loved! 
As she draweth water up. 
ning, t Water from the well-sy oo 
ae | P 
| a What has made the drau HESTER 7 
It q That she drinketh of th BY CHARLES LAMB 
Of the dewy, drippin 
ro : When maidens is Hester dic 
4 I ist roy “ ‘ | 
nif : we ye may n 4 “ ply, 
oat And iw ler what she thinks; I guy nong a thousand try 
1 Only erself she speaka, Ww ve BOAVOE 
r i W e . 
Very low and soft she speaks. A month more hath she been dead, 
nor , 1 ! 
pUNS Pe A e plants the scarlet pinks, : annot 2 Dy er l 
process | Something plants them in her cheeks, lo think upon the wormy bed 
tages r9 Sets them | hing in her cheeks And her together 
gv, dot 2 How I wonder what she thinks! A springy motion in her gait, 
ra é i 1 bruiséd vine she goes; A », did indicate 
im dos a lrenderly she does her part, OT} i y no common rate 
read ( efully she does her part, I 1 ed her ri 
ler a As if, w e she bound the rose, I wt by what nan ¢ le 
She we t ng up a heart, I 7 , . pride 
Binding up a broken heart. It was a joy that a i 
proce D e think but of the rose? She did erit 
ie 8 ' 
bi if and flower fler parents held the Quaker 1 
h loaves is} Which d the human 
! s ela 
u p . vit? , be But she was train¢ Na I 
: ep elate, 
baking ( eth in a happy hour . ademerlipngta ' 
hour. [ lo a true and tender mate A waking eye, & prying ' , 
eart that stirs, is! d tol 
req Does she think of such a mate? A! vale na; 
Is she t g cage and bower? A hawk 6 5 . ‘mnot blind, 
Ye i not Heste 
| 
hould t How sl ves the flowers she brings! 
re} See } } My neighbor! ne before 
a0 mt er press her lips this, 
| i iknown and ts 
r degreé Press her rosy mouth to this 
> Ss we meet, as h 
in a kiss that gs and clings 
3 ‘ n ’ = 
jath the maiden le d that kiss 
I i n I arned that kiss, When { he ol fs) eves & rat 
Learned ut lingering, loving kiss, | " 
. 1 ca ss upon ‘ uy, 
am into & From such cold insensate things? " ; 
7 A as that would not go awa 
ec um 
What has changed our pretty one? A sweet forewarning 
pinch of : 
pines ; A new light is in her eyes, 
> orance In her downcast, drooping eyes, THE , 
I THI Li ST 
ha cl As she walks beneath the moon 
perfar What has waked those piteous sighs, wy 
lavor | Waked her touching, teuder sighs? She dwelt amor 
avor | 
! Has love found her out 80 soon? Beside the spr 
emon 
A maid whom the 
i Even her mother wonderingly 
Ls€ an e And very few 
f pith Saith: “ How strange our darling seems, 
. How unlike herself she seems A violet by ss) } 
id LT answer: “Oft we see Half hidden from the eye! 
Women living as in dreams, —Fair as a star, when only one 
r. half a When love comes into their dreams, Is shining in the sky 
| bes What if hers such dreaming be ?” 
eaten She lived unknown, and few could know 
the flour But she says undoubtingly When Lucy ceased to be 
‘Whatever else it mean, But she is in her grave, and OU! 


n a slow 


Th 


t surely cannot mean, ) The difference to me! 


























STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION 

NEAR NAPLES, 

BY P. B. SHELLEY. 

The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
rhe waves are dancing fast and bright, 
Biue isles and snowy moultains wear 
rhe purple noon’s transparent light: 
The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds; 
Like many a voice of one delight— 
The winds’, the birds’, the ocean-floods’— 


The city’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 





I see the Deep’s untrampled floor 

With green and purple sea weeds strown; 

I see the Waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showers thrown; 
] sit upon the sands alone; 
The lightning of the 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its ineasured motion— 


noon-tide ocean 


Alas! I have nor hope nor health, 
Nor peace within nor calm around, 
Nor that Content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walk’d with inward glory crown’d— 
Nor fame, nor power, hor love, nor leisure; 
Others 1 see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure; 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 


Yet now despair ivself is mild 
Even as the winds and wate! 
1 could lie down like a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which | have borne, and yet must bear, 
Pill death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm au 

the sea 


sare; 





My cheek grow cold, and hea 
Breathe o'er ny dying brain its last monotony. 


PERFECT WOM 


BY W. WORDSWORTH, 


AN. 


She was a phantom of delight 

When first she gleamed upon my sight: 
A lovely apparition, sent 

Jo be a moment's ornament; 


ee 
aan 


wrkneees 


Her eyes as stars of twilight fair; 

Like Twilight's, too, her dusky hair; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 
A dancing shape, an image gay, 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature's daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 


And now I see with eyes serene 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death: 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill; 


How sweet! did any heart now share in my emotion? , 


2 
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SS 


A perfect woman, nobly plann’d 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light. 
DREN. 


LONGFELLOW. 


CHI! 
ny H.W 
Come to me, 0 ye children! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quile away. 
Ye open the Eastern windows 
That look toward the sun, 
Where thou singing swallows, 
And the brooks of morning run 
In your hearts are the birds and the sunshine 
In your thoug the brooklets flow, 
Butin mine is the wind of autumn, 
And the first fall of the snow. 
Ah! what would the 
If the children were 
We should 
Worse than the 
What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for 
Ere t and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood— 
That to the world 
Through them 
Of a brighter ar 


hes the 


rhts are 


world be to us, 
no more? 

lread the desert behind us 
dark before, 
food, 


their swer 


ire children ; 
t feela the glow 
l sunnier climate 
Than ren trunks below. 
Come to me, O ye children; 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the wind are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 
For what are all 
And the wisds 
When my lw 
And the ness 0 
Ye are bette: all the 
That ever wer ul 
For ye are livin 
And all the re 


ur contrivings, 
m of our books, 
th young caresses, 
your looks? 
ballads 
g or said; 
ems 

dead, 

TO SLEEP. 

HY W. WORDSWORTH 
A flock of 
One after one: t 8 
Murmuring: the fa 
Smooth fields, wl 


heep that leisurely pass by 
und of rain, and bees 


rivers, winds and seas, 


I’ve thought of all by turns, and still I lie 
Sleepless; and soon the small bird’s melodies 
Must hear, first utter’d from my orehard trees, 
And the koo's melancholy ery. 

Even thus last night, and two nights more I ! 
Aod could not win thee, Sleep, by any stealth ; 
So do not let me wear to-night away: 

Without thee what is all the morning’s wealth? 


Come, blesséd barrier between day and day, 


frat cu 


Dear mother of fresh thoughts and joyous health 


THE DEATH BED 
We watch'd her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
Asin her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


But when the morn came dim and s: 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours, 


te sheets of water, and pure sky 
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EDITED B 


Y A LADY. 


THROUGH “THE SQUARE 


« Blessings on old William Penn,” I said enthusias- ¢ 


tically as with a springing step [ turned from the 
justy, crowded thoroughfare into the cool, grassy, 


shady enclosure of “the square.” Blessings on him 


for providing in the original plan of the city these ¢ 


| retreats from the hot, glaring brick walls of the 





closely built streets, but blessings on him chiefly that 
Fr anklin Square was located exactly in the route of 
my walk to and from my daily business. Every sum 
mer for years and years, (and so many are they that it 


startles me sometimes to look back upon them), ever 


since our now old and well-known firm of —— & —— set 
up the warehouse on Front street, close upon the 
river bank, I have daily traversed this old square 


jiagonally, from corner to corner, taking always the 


northern section of the semicircle around the foun 
tain as generally shadier than the other—have seen 
the old trees shoot in the «pring time, have watched 

1e leaves fall with the same sad, rustling sound at 
each succeeding return of autumn days. I know 


every jet in the beautiful tountain—I have watched the 
growth ofalmost every shrub within the railed enclo- 
the which always comes out 
iest In the spring 

and here is the one which holdsits foliage most 
Here and there on either side 


sure There is tree 


ear! the horse-chestnut near yonder 


tenaciously in the fall 
of the beaten walk, do you see those beantiful patches 
Phrough 
First they open 


Those are my violet beds 
y spring I 
pets of mine 


of dark green? 
all the weeks of ear! am watching r the 


coming of these littl 
a blue eye here and there, in the spots which are sun 
niest—then those more deeply blue appear, one after 
another, and some bright morning when I take my 


accustomed walk I find whole patches have blossomed 7 


in a single night, and are saucily nodding at me from 7 
? giving to the younger a drink of water from the tin- 


the grass I by, seeming cunningly defiant < 


when I feel an impulse in my breast to trespass: 


as pass 


nthe 


green-sward and grasp some of them in my hand, and > 


sughing at me when I glance guiltily around at 


San old piece of a skipping rope, and held 


¢ fully, however, to my preference, and I ventured to 
inquire 

“ But why, my dear, did you just now refuse to ac- 
company me in my favorite walk?” 


“Oh, you know, Uncle Dick,” she rejoined, and the 
‘ would be little aristocrat looked very supercilious and 
as ehe said it, * 


im portant know it is so common, 


so very democratic. Such vulgar people, who can go 
nowhere else come here, and so, of course, the more 
refined must stay away. No real lady now-a-days ever 
walks thr ” 
“Then I 


“and 


ugh the public squares 


pity the real ladies,” I said, laughingly, 
sure, for 
Why, 


my dear, this democracy is to me the very charm of 


am very much obliged to them, I’m 


leaving the squares to us who need them more 


the place. What sort of a government is ours, pray? 
What is the great pride and boast of this people? Its 
democracy. What is the source of its strength? What 


has been its glory in the past—its hope for the future? 
What but its democracy? 
still the people. 


educated, of course, but 


Not the few rich and idle ones, but 


the poor, hard-working, humble masses. To me they 
are the most interesting classes in our land, because, 
though rude, untamed, and lawless it may be some 
times, still they are the most unaffectedly natural of 
all whom we see about us. To me itis refreshing to 
catch an occasional glimpse of this nature here ia the 
be 
sure, but it is released from all the arts and vanities of 
society, that 
Phere is a pretty picture now.” 

We had reached the circular path about the foun 


public square. It is only poor human nature t 


and is on account interesting to me 


tain. About two rods distant were a couple of ragged 


children. They had been having a merry romp with 
it 


they stood together at the hydrant, and the elder was 


how aa 


cup which was attached by a chain to the pump close 
The cup was too big for the mouth of the little 
one, and the water ran over the edge on either side 


by. 


' it 

: phe policeman standing near, as though they ?# d down upon her dress and her bare feet, but so 
would remind me that there was a league between < “)Irsty was she that the stream fell all unheeded, and 
the “blue-coats” in the grass and those on the side the elder was too much interested to notice the mie 

walk, and that I was even now in danger of arrest for 5 hap 

my “felonious intent.” Oh yes, “the square” isin-? * Drink more, Nellie,” we heard her say entreatingly 
deed a green spot in my dreary city life. Chained to¢ 4 the little one, nearly choked, retreated trom the favo: 
a high wooden desk the whole day long, buried in : which was literally showered upon her. 





weary columns of figures which stare at me remorse 


lessly from morn to eve, and even dance before my ,¢ 





samy slumbers of midnight—you hardly « 
guess the real enjoyment I have found in this little 
oasis of green in the heart of the great city. And 
again I said, emphatically, lifting my hat as | always 
forest ¢ 
slessings on the old ‘City Fathers,’ who pro 


eyes in the dr 


do beneath the noble arches of the grand old 
trees—“ 

vided so generously for the heahth and comfort of 
those who should come after them.” 

All this to my favorite niece Jenny, who was walking 
by my side, and who had called forth my remarks 
partially by objecting, with a little feminine disdain, ‘ 
which I could not at the moment comprehend, to the > 
walk through “the square,” preferring, as she said 2 
to go outside of the enlosure. She had yielded grace- ¢ 
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» 


‘ Dick,” 


* Here is another picture,’ 
girl, sound asleep upon the edge of the walk 


said Jenny. Only a little 
by the 


/ side of an old bench, curly rings of golden hue encir- 


In her hand 
grasping still a bit of an old bridle with which she had 
She 


alone 


cled her head like a halo of sunshine. 
been amusing herself ere she had fallen asleep 


seemed to have no friends about her, but all 
slept as peacefully and sweetly as though she had 
by careful nurses on “downy beds of 


been lulled 


ease 

“And here’s some real Democracy for you, Uncle 
said Jenny again. : 

Two little urchins about eight years old, trousers 
evidently made for an elder generation “a world too 
wide.” Both were shirtless and held 
the other by the single suspender which crossed his 

(183) 


shoeless. one 
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back. He was the smaller of the two, and from his Sits duties that must be discharged; and of all love, 
lips came the words in the shrill tones of childhood— ¢ married love is most acutely sensitive to its obliga- 
“Say you vote for Johnson—Say you vote for John-Stions. To interchange those thoughts and sympa- 
son,” each time louder and more emphatic than be-S thies which make the life of one the property and the 
fore—“ Say you vote for Johnson, or else I'll knock Cinspiration of the other; to be kindred in tastes, 
¢tempers and pursuits; and to be so vitally united as 


” 
you down. 
We laughed—both of us. And I thought Jenny was ¢ to render marriage the natural expression of a com- 
a little malicious when she said—* That’s your de-S mon nature and destiny—this is surely a great and 
I hope you will always be able to > divine task, that demands no mean skill, no chance 


mocracy, uncle. 
manage it.” But of the other things which we saw in 
“the square” that afternoon I have no time to speak. ¢ 8tances are to be held in rigid reserve. If women were 
On some future occasion I will perhaps add more 4 made happier at home, they would not be so prone to 
notes for the benefit of the “ Home Circle.” yseek false and pernicious excitements abroad. lf 
o their husband's did not neglect them so shamefully, 
. e as >they would seldom show that morbid passion for 
HOME HINTS AND HAPPENINGS. gratifications that are wretched substitutes for the 
§ blessedness of the domestic circle. 

9. There is an Eastern tale of a magician who dis- 


art, and for which time and occasion and circum. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


1. In the young there is nothing so beautiful as? 
truth. The slightest departure from it is perilous to 2covered, by his incantation, that the philosopher's 
¢ stone lay on the bed of a certain river, but was unable 

¢to determine its locality more definitely. He, there- 
‘ fore, strolled along the bank with a piece of iron, w 


he 


the moral nature. 

2. Rev. Dr. Calvin Chapin, when eighty-four years of 
age, wrote of his wife—““My domestic enjoyments 
have been perhaps as near perfection as the human? Which he applied successively all the pebbles 
condition permits. She made my home the pleas-¢ found, As one after another they produced nochange 
antest spot on earth to me, and now that she is gone, 5 in the metal, he flung them into the stream. At last 
my worldly loss is perfect.” She hit on the object of his search, and the iron be. 

8. Books for children should be carefully chosen, ? Came gold in his hand. Bat, alas, he had become so 
caleulated gradually to lift the mind into a rational ¢ accustomed to the “touch and go” movement, that 
atmosphere. Instead of stimulating them with fanci-§ the real stone was involuntarily thrown into the river 
ful tales and vapid illustrations, call their attention to Safter the others, and lost to him forever. This story 
those beautiful truths which become the foundation 2 Well allegorizes the fate of the coquette. She has 
of a good moral character. How can a child be ex-¢ tried and discarded so many hearts, that at lengt! 
pected to have good reasoning powers if they are not ¢she throws away the right one, from pure force of 
cultivated? fine taste, if it is not nurtured carefully ? habit. 
pure principles, unless they are held up for imitation? 2 10. Common sense is genius in its working dress 

4. “It was ever my invariable custom in my youth,” 2 Mounr Joy, Pa. 
aays a Persian writer, “to rise from my sleep to watch, ¢ a 
pray, and read the Koran. One night, as I was thus § ENIGMAS, CHARADES, é&c. 
engaged, my father, a man of practised virtue, awoke. 5 L 
‘ Behold,’ said I to him, ‘thy other children are lost ¢ ENIGMA. 
in irreligious slumber, while I alone am awake toc I am composed of 55 letters. My 9, 32, 2, 28, 79, 38 
praise God.’ ‘Son of my soul,’ said he, ‘it is better to 1. $2 SB. $4 19. was a famous general Of Athéne: my 

" p , 22, 55, 34, 19, was a fi general of Athens; my 
sleep than to wake to remark the faults of thy breth- > 99, 41, 45, 8, 15, 25, 34, 39, was a Roman emperor; my 6, 
ren aa ’ . $14, 46, 24, 36, 50, was a German poet; my 1, 12, 54, 48, 40, 
5. The lives of babies are one long continuous game ¢ , ‘ 2 ; f 
. ) 3, 30, 53, 19, was a celebrated general of Thebes; my 
of Gopenhages, everybody lboring under me eele- 13, 55, 7, 15, 25,51, 27, was a French dramatic writer, 
sion that all that babies are good for is to kiss, COM- d also a novelist and fabulist: my 47, 54, 26, 42, 33, is the 
sequently to see one isto kiss it. Their conversation, goddess of flowers; my 52, 14, 21, 44, 22, 27, 31, 9, 34, 39, 
in the beginning, is a little difficult to understand. °?~ ; A Oe a 3 
. 2 ) was a Latin poet; my 55, 5, 48, 29, 3, 17, 53, 19, was a 
They euarovens rt Geel, end drop the pronouns S celebrated king of Sparta; my 10, 43, 18, 49, 14, 35, 54, 
as useless. Listening to their talk is like attending S les ieee 
« : Aiea Cis Keenan: Cadiitin enamel 38, 1, 32, 43, 23, is a species of writing first practiced by 
an Italian py sige Sec ——- ; Cthe ancient Egyptian priests; my 4, 33, 29, 37, 16, was 
understand it| Babies must not only talk themselves, 2 Ital sane’ lite Vlkake t b ? 
but must be talked to, and the amount of baby-talk — ner Ss eee he Eeerenm 
used in a common-sized family is prodigious. Q IL. 

6. A fashionable lady who, from having been a CONUNDRUMS. 
laundress, was raised to upper-tendom by marriage 2 1. Why would a robber prefer robbing an old tnan’s 
with a millionaire, being one day besieged by a flat- 2 house to any other ?—Because his gait (gate) is feeble 
terer, who treated her as if she had been born to Sand his locks are few. 
loyalty, said to him, half laughingly, half seriously,5, 2. Why is Gillot, the penmaker, the most wicked of 
“Sir, you owe me for some washing I did for you )>men?—Because he makes men steel (steal) pens and 
some time since,” “I had not forgotten it, madam,” 2 then persuades them that they do right (write). 
replied the noways disconcerted flatterer, “but I was¢ 3. Why are cowardly soldiers like butter? Becanse 
afraid to pay you.” There are few persons, men or‘ when they are exposed to fire they run. 
women, in society, who would dare to have so good a> 4. What metamorphosis does a washerwoman un- 
memory. édergo in the night?’ She goes to bed a washerwoman 

7. Many human hearts, like the Arctic pole, have an Cand gets up fine linen. 
open sea around the centre, but only readable through age Why are volunteers like Nelson? Because the 
an almost impassable desert of ice. last thing Nelson did was to die for his country, and 

8. A fair portion of every man’s time is justly due 2 that is the very last thing they will do. 
to his wife and children; and if ‘it is denied them,? 6 What wind woulda hungry sailorwish for at sea? 
there is no compensation for the robbery. Love has $A wind which blows fou! (fowl) and then chops. 
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AVION 


7. Why might sailors be naturally supposed to be 
little men? Because they can sleep in their watches 

8. What gives a cold, cures a cold,and pays the doc- 
tor? A draught. 

9. What is the most indigestible supper you can eat? 
To bolt the street d 
bed 
10. How ean a boy make his jacket last? By making 


or the last thing before you go to 





hie waistcoat and trousers first. 

11. Where is happiness always to be found? In the 
dictionary. 

12. Why is a roguish lawyer like a man who cannot 
sleep? Because he lies first on one side and then turns 
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16. Who is the largest man? The lover; 
man of tremendous sighs. 

17. What is the key-note to good breeding? B 
ural 
18. My first is equality, my second is inferiority, and 


nat- 


my whole is superiority. Match-less. 
19. When you stole my first I lost my second; but 
may you ever possess my whole. Heart’s-ease 
“What ails the baby?” I asked of little Cassie. “I 
don’t know; I think she has the infinite cholera?’ 


Answers To Entomas, &c., 1n Avaust No:—1. The Home 


round and lies on the other, and is wide awake the $ Circle. 
whole time, and even when dead he lies still. 2. Heten—Panris. 3. Mazeppa—Casmmir. 4. Soura— Norta 
13. Whatis the difference between a spendthrift anda 1. Pariah. 1. Magic. 1. Sun 
feather bed? One is hard up and the other soft down 2. Agate. 2. Anna. 2. Ontario. 
14. Ifa lady in a red cloak were to cross a field in 3. Rill 3. Zealots. 3. Usher 
which was a goat, what wonderful transformation 4. lodine. 4. Effendi. 4. Thought. 
would probably take place’? The goat would turn to 5. Satan 5. Pam. 6. Hallelujah 
butter and the lady into a searlet runner 6. Peri 
15. Why is blind-man's-buff like sympathy? Be- 7. Ambassador. 
eause it is a fellow feeling for a fellow-creature. 
~7~eer 


Kare Marstons. New York: Carleton. 


A story which through the very flimsy veil of fiction 





recalls the hia y« he late Bishop Doane of New 
Jersey. The work possesses little interest beyond 


the author's attempt vindicate the character of the 
bishop, reviving questions which it were better now 
to have buried forever with the dead. Such discus 
sions at this day are worse than useless, equally de 


void of good taste and common sense. We are able 
i 


» discover no particular fitness he title selected, 


since if it is intended to designate the heroine of the 
tale, other characte introduced, as “ Lizzie Mar 
stone” or “ Mary Malcolm,’ 
to the distinction as Miss Kate, who bore no very im 


portant part in it. 








have fully as much right 


Tae Conquest. By George P. Carr. Chicago: P. L 
Hanscom 
A very neatly bound little volume speaking more 
for the good taste 
poetical talents of the author of the work. It is a 


f the publishers, than for the 
sort of Epic Poem choosing for a theme some of the 
suirring events of the late war 


Brave Orp Sar. Boston: Lee @ 


Shepard, 


By Oliver Optic. 


A history of most wonderful adventurres at sea in 
the blockade service of the Union. A most sagacious 
hero “plays many parts,” and accomplishes results 
We doubt if “the boys” for whom 
the story is written will close their eyes to sleep, or 
tarry for a single meal until they have followed to the 


truly surprising 





end the fortunes of the gallant young Somers, and. 


accompanied him at length to Richmond with the 
* Brave Old Salt.” 


“A Tuousanp a Year.” By Mrs. E. M. Bruce. Boston: 
Lee & § hepard 


This is a most entertaining little volume 





of pastoral ‘ 





Sexperience upon a salary of “a thousand a year.” 


rhere is a very delightful freshness and simplicity in 
the narration, detailing experiences which we bt 
not have had their counterparts in the lives of 


dreds of ministers of the Gospel—the struggle to k¢ 








ance as other families im 





Up a8 respec table an appea 
the congregation, the entertainment of guests unwe) 
ome and unseasonable—the interference of outsicers 
with the private concerns of the family—the super- 
human effort to keep out of debt—those who have 
endured and suffered these things will testify to the 





truthfulness of the tale. We found our sympathies 
warmly enlisted for the good pastor and his wife and 
those about them, and gladly welcomed their favor- 


able fortune at the last with the wish that all the 





suffering of their profession, “those who toil unceas- 


ingly with burdens that are never lifted,” might find 





at the end such a crown of rejoicing. 


Frencu’s First Lessons. By John H. French, LL. D. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 

A capital book for the little ones who are just be- 
ginning to comprehend the science of numbers. 
Here the child is taught by means of pictures of vari- 
ous objects, how to count, add, subtract, multiply and 
livide—a method simple and practical, and far from 
The system 


wearisome to either teacher or pupil. 


seems to us to be most admirable, and a vast im- 
provement upon the old plan of operations with ab- 
stract numbers. 


Hosritat Lire. By William Howell Reed. Boston: Wm. 
V. Spencer. 

These sketches of scenes in the hospitals of the Army 
of the Potomac are full of interest toall. There are 
incidents of heroism recorded here which are not ex- 
ceeded by any of the deeds of the battle-field; and 
there are tales of sorrow which must bring the tears to 
the eyes of the mostindifferent. The record is mainly 
sorrowful. It could not be otherwise, but it has ite 
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own charm nevertheless, perhaps even in this very 
element of sadness. 


Tae Ovp Mencnants or New York. Fourth Series. By 
Walter Barrett Clerk. New York: Carleton. 


There is material for hundreds of romances in this 
series of sketches concerning the old times and the 
old inhabitants of New York. The author is “a 
charming old gossip, with a rare flavor of old times 
abouthim, He takes you by the button and tells you 
what he remembers about this and that old merchant 
of New York—where they lived, how they made their 
money, how many children they had, and how they 
spent the money; indulging in long digressions, with 
many an anecdote and quaint comment on men and 
things, all delightfully jumbled together, just as such 
a genial old fellow, with a good memory, loves to 
ramble on about old times and the things of his 
youth.” 


Lire or Jutivs Casar. By Louis Napoleon. New York‘ 
Harper & Bros. 


This is the second volume of the imperial history 
of the old Roman Consul and Emperor. While we 
cannot approve in this volume what was so objection- 
able in the last—viz., the imputation of high-minded 
patriotism to the old Roman usurper, still there are 
many things which are found to be worthy of rare 
commendation. The emperor has of course unparal- 
leled facilities for the prosecution of his enterprise, 
and he seems to have been most indefatigable in his 
efforts to make this a most complete record of the 
tames of Ceesar. 

“All agree now that his first volume was a valuable 
contribution to Roman history, and much more will 
the second volume find public favor with the most 
profound critics, for the new light it throws on Cesar’s 
Commentaries on the War in Gaul. That is probably 
the most valuable part of his whole work. Close re- 
search and criticism are manifest on every page, 
Doubtful matters are discussed and settled. He has 
employed officers excavating and examining every 
ancient camp, and river, and battle field that could 
throw avy light upon the actions of his hero. He 
shows decidedly that it was from Bologne that Cesar 
invaded Britain; fixes the day and hour of his chief 
movements with wonderful precision, and leaves no- 
thing doubtful that can possibly be explained. His 
narration is singularly clear, simple and precise; and> 
upon the whole, to any one wanting to study the life 
of Cesar for the first time, this is perhaps the best, so 
far as the account of his conduct in Gaul and the in- 
vasion of Britain are concerned. 


Four Years in tar Sappie. By Colonel Harry Gilmor, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 


ANDERSONVILLE Prison. New 


York: Harper @ Bros. 


By Ambrose Spencer. 


There is now placed before the American public a 
record of the exploits of the notorious guerilla, Harry 
Gilmor, written by himself, (as is most fit,) and pre- 
senting a work which for gross egotism—for coarse 
exultation in low deeds of cunning, is an honorable 
rival to the history of Jack Shephard, or the adventures 
of Sixteen-String Jack. We read the latter produc- 
tions in younger days, not without a certain sense of 
admiration for the heroes thereof, feeling that they 
were creatures of coarser mould than other men, and 
that they claimed nothing of merit or regard save 
such as should be accorded to mere animal achieve- 
ment in cunning. 
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2with a sun pouring down his burning rays that liter- 
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5 But here is a man who claims our sympathy from 
- considerations of equal birth, of high social position, 
of wealth, of education, of refinement. He, a member 
of one of the first families in Baltimore—the honored 
counsellor among Southern cheftains—the courted 
hero in the best society of the late Confederacy—the 
pet of Southern women, comes with the utmost assur. 
ance before the Northern public with his record of 
villainy as though he looked for honor and laudation 
at our hands. Does he forget that itis our homes he 
has pillaged and burned? our mothers that are child 
Jess? our sons and brothers that he has murdered? 
our hearts that are still bleeding from the thrusts of 
his sword? and does he think that we can in this hour 
sit calmly down and hear the ruffan recount his tale 
of horror! We were not human indeed, to bear such 
insult tamely! But setting aside all more important 
considerations, the insufferable arrogance and conceit 
of the narration are sufficient to disgust even the 
warmest of the author's friends. He, himself is the 
hero of every occasion, he is the principal in every 
action, and he it is, so he takes good pains to tell us, 
who is adored by the ladies and honored with their 
sweetest This last feature of the book is 
positively ridiculous and disgusting. On almost every 
page we ‘find such passages as these—while at Win- 
chester “ hundreds of ladies came over to see us. A 
hearty hand shaking then went round, and greetings 
yet more tender! of course we rather encouraged such 
lively demonstrations.” Riding over the field of Cul- 
pepper he met two Union officers, who he says had 
come from Luray, and had “ been told by the ladies 
there that I was a pretty good sort of a fellow,” ete 
While a captive we learn that “scarcely a day passed 
but we had visite from the ladies of Norfolk, Ports 
mouth, and elsewhere, bringing with them luxuries 
of every kind.” The first thing upon entering Win 
chester we tind him “ talking to some ladies who were 
perfectly wild with joy and excitement.” At Frederick 
* the ladies crowded around so that it was with difh- 


smiles 


culty we could move along.” 

In many instances the names of the fair ones az 
mentioned. 

Rut the impudence of this book culminates in the 
last chapter, in which he undertaks to prove himself 
badly treated during his imprisonment at Fort War 
ren, and says that he has been among the prisoners 
at Columbia, Salisbury, Danville and Richmond, and 
that it is his belief that the prisoners at the South 
were better fed than they were at Fort Warren, and 
had a greater variety of food, and more of it. That the 
disease among Northern soldiers was owing to un- 

¢ cleanliness, ete., ete. 

Now, as an offset to this book, we have received 
from the same publishers, at the same time, a work 

>with the simple title so suggestive of horrors—* Ap 
dersonville Prison”—from which we make but a single 
extract, bringing up one or two facts which are already 
© through official reports and lawful testimony familiar 
Sto the public at large. Speaking of the dead-line 
¢ erected by Wirz, the record says :— 
6 “With grim cunning, he had so placed the railing 
 thata portion of it crossed or intruded upon the little 
2 stream which entered from one side and furnished 
‘water for the prisoners. And this point was wher 
S the water was deeper and purer than at any other part 
S of its course, and necessarily more inviting to the 
2thirsty palates who hankered for it. To reach this 


< water the dead line must be obtruded on—to do this 


S was death. 
“In the almost torrid heats of a Southern summer, 
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ally blistered the skin exposed to them, with a foul - 


and putrid stream of water to supply the demand ofa’ 
thirst that could not be assuaged, but almost mad- 
dened the martyr to its torments, there was reserved 
one spot less noisome than any other, and whose 
tempting waters beckoned to their enjoyment. But 
the malignity of Wirz had interdicted that spot by’ 
jeath! 
ments compared with what these prisoners endured, 
for he was cooled by the flowing tide even to his 
throat, but they burned to their vitals with consuming 
thirst, and their parched bodies were uncomforted by 
even a dip into the coveted element. 


The sufferings of Tantalus were real enjoy 


——.. 
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“@OMMON SENSE.” 

It seems to Me that anybody who looks abroad 
upon life with thoughtfal, discerning eyes, will see 
that want of common sense is at the bottom of a vast 
proportion of the failures, and miscarryings, and mis- 
chiefs which in one way and another overtakes the 
affairs of most men and women. 

No doubt that“ man is born to trouble, as the sparks 


fy upwards.” We should probably have found that 


out each for himself, if Job had never told us of it 
But aside from all those inevitable ills to which, by 
birthright of our humanity, we are heir, the condi- 


tions of this life, and the laws which 
such in their relations and operations that from be 
ginning to end of our lives we need to 


or we 


govern it, are 


hold in our 


service practical wisdom shall be coming to 
grief all our days 

No doubt that common sense, or judgment, which 
latter term I, for many reasons prefer, is to a large 
degree an original gift; still, like every other power 
and faculty of the mind it can be developed and cul 
tivated; and the awful duty of putting to service the 
powers and forces that God has given us should be 


written on our gates and door-posts, if so be that by 


any means we shall awaken out of our sloth and i 


: 
difference, and pursue the things that make for our 
peace and happiness. 

It will not do, either, to have a vague, general de 
sire and purpose to do right, to serve the best and 
In this life 
friction, with its 


truest ends. of ours with its jostling and 


ceaseless activities, and its unex 
pected conjunctions of all sorts—the demand is at all 
umes for promptness, efficiency, foresight. 

And in contemplating the dreadful lack of judg- 
ment there is in the world, the weakness, the waste of 
opportunity, the shortsightedness, the narrow, limited 
thought and feeling, there is one consideration which 
moves me more than all the others—it must every 
one who searches deeply into it, and this is that no 
man nor woman sins to him or to herself, whether 
the sins be of head or heart—a large part of the penalty 
of the broken law must glance off on some other 
soul, that soul most likely innocent and helpless; but 
for all that the rnajesty of the law must be vindicated, 
the price exacted must be paid down, and the innocent 
life must be hurt, its finest possibilities blunted or ? 
erippled? its future more or less blighted, and it must ‘ 
bear the scars, and carry the pain, and its nature be ; 
jarred and deformed through all the man and woman- 
hood to come. C 
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“At this fated spot the ghost of many poor fellows 
went shrieking their death-gasp away over those filthy 
waters as their emaciated forms sought a temporary 
refreshment nearer to their source.” 

And these were men who died of uncleanliness! 
Whocould not get water to cool their parched tongues, 
much less to lave their half-starved bodies. 

Our blood has fairly boiled with indignation as side 
by side we have perused these two books, outgrowths 
of the late war. ‘he one is a rare interpretation of 
the other. Together they should go into every library 
Together they make a fitting tribute to 
the foul spirit of the late Rebellion. 


in our Jand. 


IPARTMENT. 


This is truth—truth so awful that I hate to write it, 
and yet truth so mighty and universal that it confronts 
I do not understand it—I believe 
nobody ever has in this world, yet I believe that God 


us on every side. 


will sometime make this darkest of His providences 
plain to us all, and we shall understand why the inno- 
cent have had to bear the burden of another's guilt; 
why the children pay the penalty of the parents’ weak- 
ness and sin. And how pitiful itis to hear on every 
side lamentations over the mistakes and wasted op- 
portunities and losses of life 

“I was too young to know,” says the mourner over 
the past, “and there was nobody to shout, ‘ Breakers 
ahead!’ I was heedless, inexperienced, and 
yet, if somebody had only told should have 
taken the better way, and done the wiser thing. But 


rash 
me, I 
it is too late now.” 

And here the responsibility comes back again to the 
If they lack judgment, woe 
It is most likely 
and weak- 


women—to the mothers 
be to their children, body and soul. 
these are ruined. Ifthe former are weak 
ness may be sin—if they take things for granted, if 
they accept the conditions in which they were brought 
up, if they do not seek to inform themselves on every 
side, if they do not 
self-possession, and true dignity of charac 
discernment, and fine and liberal sympathies, no mat 


cultivate calmness of spirit, and 
r, and wise 





ter how much piety these may talk themselves, nor 
how many prayers they may teach their children, the 
latter wil! 
lives to their graves. 


n all probability carry bruised and crippled 


Do not by any means neglect the children’s prayers, 
but see that these are not too many or too long, and 
be sure first that the windows are open, and that there 
is a plentiful circulation of God's fresh air; and don’t 
ask Him for the blessing of health while by your folly 
and simple ignorance you are laying the foundations 
of disease and early death in your children, or, what 
is perhaps a good deal worse, of a long, miserable 
half-useless, invalid life. 

For my part, I have come almost to feel that the 
legislatures of every State ought to enact a law that 
no woman is qualified for the state of matrimony 
until she can pass an examination in some elementary 
physiology. 

“ Be ye wise as serpents, harmless as doves.” 

Have you ever entered into the profound depths of 
meaning there are in those blessed words? All that 
cunning, and craft, and subtlety to be pure, and 
peaceable, and harmless as cooing doves. And the 
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“wisdom” going before as though the perfect harm- ‘ may count ourselves always in peril if we have com- 
lessness could only follow after that, only make thus > mitted great interests to his keeping. He who is not 
the perfect man or womanhood. Ah, Christ knew ) faithful in least things, will not be faithful in the 
that ignorance was harmful, that innocence to be( greater. If we want just legislation, and a pure ad- 
strong must walk with wisdom, and so He chose the ¢ ministration of public affairs, we must have just and 
types of both that all people and all ages recognize, ) pure men; and until we reject all whose private and 
and combining them together left them to us as the 2 social record does not challenge the closest scrutiny 

ideal of perfect man and womanhood we are cach to? we will have to bear many evils, and often find tiie. 
seek to attain, and lo! His command—* Be ye wise as ¢ selves in danger. But to the portrait of a Senator :— 

serpents, harmless as doves.” slain “In utter contrast to the able and learned Mary. 
lander is the pure, intellectual face of William Pitt 


CARE OF CANARIES. Fessenden, the grand debater of the Senate, one o 
the truest and greatest men of ourtime. * * * # 


Eprrors Home Magaztne:—In the July number of the “The face of Mr. Fessenden has become familiar to 
magazine are some directions in relation to the care 2 the people through the portrait on the Treasury notes. 
of canaries, most of which are good. Canary and 2 You see here the outline of the grand head, and of the 


pow sg = _» ¢ fine features, but lose al) the kindly light of the ij- 
rape seed should be their only food, except when luminating smile. The expression of the mouth seems 


there are young birds, then, in addition to the seed, ¢ severe, the tone of the man cold, if not inaccessible; 
they should have the yelk of egg boiled hard and 2 yet in excitement his eyes emit rays like sheet-light- 
mixed with bread (the white of the egg is very in-2 ing} in conversation they are mild, and his smile 


4 “ most winning. Mr. Fessenden is one of those great 
jurious to young birds), which should be put into the ) men whose vital organization can scarcely supply the 


cage tresh at least three times each day. It should > demands of a dominant brain. Mental toil wears on 
be mixed in this way:—Take dry, light bread, three 2 the fine, nervous frame. Thus the apparent irrasei- 


or four days old, either homemade or from the baker's, 4 By ged manes —. Se ow od ~ 
i ipi rate hie J J @ suriace re) yorn 
but it must be sweet and light. Dip it in wate r, which snerves. No one hasa kinder heart or tenderer feeb 
it will imbibe readily, and immediately with your ing; but, by nature shy, sensitive, and proud, he in- 
hand squeeze the water out, as you would the water 2 stinctively sheathes himself in a mail of reserve, from 


from a sponge, which will leave the bread in a con-2 Which he comes forth only to the precious few who 
) hold the open sesame to his deeper life and heart. 


dition to mix easily with the egg, which must be “Other members of the Senate may excel Mr. Fes. 
chopped very fine. There is no danger of food being ) senden in ornate speech; but he has no equal in 
too heating for young birds. A single pair of canaries 2 parliamentary debate. In intellectual acumen, in far- 
have been known to raise thirty young birds in a? Seeing, far-reaching statesmanship he has no peer. 
rae Chickweed, lettac herkdetes Witla. eobal ) A wise, incorruptible man, we need not despair of 
season. Chickweed, lettuce, plantain leaves, hemp-) creatness while the Senate of the nation boasts one 
seed and sugar are injurious to canaries at any time, > such statesman.” 
and to the young almost certain death. These re-) 
marks are the result of more than fifty years experi-? 


ence. c. 





SPEAK! 
(See Engraving.) 





Human nature is the same the world over in its 
WILD OATS. earlier or in its later developments. We are willing 
“In all the wide range of accepted maxims,” 8ay8 2 to share our favors, but we want some recompense 
Dr. Arnold, “there is none, take it for all in all, more 2 therefor—some acknowledgment from those whom 
thoroughly abominable than the one as to the sowing ¢ we would serve. We want the recipient of our bounty 
of wild oats. Look at it on what side you will, and 15 to show some sign of appreciation ere we bestow our 
will defy you to make anything but a devil’s maxim ) benefits. The picture is full of meaning, and mos 
of it. What a man—be he young, old, or middle aged 2 aptly tells its own story. 
—sows, that, and nothing else, shall he reap. The one 
only thing to do with wild oats is to put them carefuily 
into the hottest part of the fire, and get them burnt to 
dust, every seed of them. If you sow them, no matter 
in what ground, up they will come, with long, tough 
roots, like the couch grass, and luxuriant stalks and 
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leaves, as sure as there is 4 sun in heaven—a crop 1 COP Fyeseevecocesceecoevveee epeosee aqapenefece occinec ne 

which it turns one’s heart cold to think of. The “mes 3 eng ae poe eee 
j ‘e, wi 5 copies, and one to getter-up of club...... 0 

too, whose special crop they are, will see that they oon, “ =” saan 


thrive, and you, and nobody else, will have to reap) ga 4 beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
them; and no common reaping will get them out of > COURTSHIP OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to 
the soil, which must be dug down deep again and? each person who sends us a club of subscribers. It 
again. Well for you if, with all your care, you can @ will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 


; i ” whom we receive $2.50. This plate is a companion to 
staat tha Epeene oueat ngein PF Aye" SIs Se the “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” our premium 


for 1865, and in al) respects as beautiful. @> The 


THE PORTRAIT OF A SENATOR. “INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE” is also continued as 
a premium for any who may desire it, 


“A woman in Washington,” who writes letters for > ‘gg~ For $4.50 we send one copy each of Home Mass- 
the New York Independent, draws a hasty portrait of ) givg and Goperr’s Lapy's Boox for a year. If the Pre 
Mr. Fessenden, which we copy. The difference be- seg pate fe desired with this club, 50 cents extss 

i j st be sent. 
tween such  man—pure, incorruptible and loyal to, MSC tiitions to clubs can always be made at the 
all high purposes—and the mean, self-seeking, time- > eb rate. 
serving partisan, who will betray his country for place >) g@> Subscribers to a club need not all be at the same 
er honor, is just the difference between good and evil. ? post office. 


There is safety in our trust in the one, but danger if$ E og 2 oetit al the ofhes where tte teoet jae eamte ‘ 


we rely upon the other. No matter what the political 5 
doctrines held by a representative of the people, if > Address, T. S. ARTHUR & Cco., 
he is not true!io honor and humanity as a man, we 2 323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





